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“Back in 1942 I joined the Payroll 
Savings Plan at the U. S. Naval 
Ordnance Plant where I work as an 
executive secretary. I put 10% of 
my salary into bonds to help win 
the war. And I still buy bonds.”’ 


“Through careful managing, the twins 
and I have lived comfortably and 
saved too. This fall the twins will 
enter Butler University— thanks to 
U.S. Savings Bonds, the best way 
to save I know!”’ 


HOW U.S.SAVINGS BONDS ARE PAYING OFF FOR 


MRS. MARY CALLON OF INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


‘““Meet Janet and Jack, my twin reasons for buying bonds,”’ says 
Mary Callon. “Even though I’m a widow, these children are 
going to have a college education. The U. S. Savings Bonds I 


bought will see them through!” 


Callens Slow Caw be your story, too 


What Mary Callon did, you can do, 
too—and just as easily! Just take 
these three simvle steps— today: 


1. Make one big decision—to put 
saving first, before you even touch your 
income. 


2. Decide to save a regulur amount 
systematically, week after week, or 
month after month. 


3. Start saving automatically by sign- 
ing up today in the Payroll Savings 
Plan where you work or the Bond-A- 


Month Plan where you bank. You 
may save as little as $1.25 a week or as 
much as $375 a month. If you can set 
aside just $7.50 weekly, in 10 years 
you'll have bonds and interest worth 
$4,329.02 cash! 


You’ll be providing security not 
only for yourself and your family 
but for the free way of life that’s so 
important to us all. And in far less 
time than you think, your plans will 
turn into reality, just as Mary Cal- 
lon’s are doing. 


FOR YOUR SECURITY, AND YOUR 
COUNTRY’S TOO, SAVE NOW—THROUGH 
REGULAR PURCHASE OF U. S. SAVINGS BONDS! 


Your government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated as a public service by 
The Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America through the co-operation 


of Foote, Cone & Belding and this publication. 
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What Pictures Do Children Like? 


MINNIE G. LEVENSON 


Head, Division of Public Instruction, Worcester Art Museum 


To ASK what pictures children 
prefer is like asking what stories they 
enjoy most, or what radio and tele- 
vision programs are most popular 
with them. This is not an unim- 
portant question and a rather diffi- 
cult one to answer. Much depends 
on the individual child, his home 
and school environment, and his 
degree of maturity. Some children 
are better endowed with visual per- 
ception than others and respond 
more keenly to their physical sur- 
roundings. Children reared on an 
exclusive diet of comic books, mag- 
azine illustrations, and action films, 
without ever having been exposed 
to other influences, will be limited 
in their visual experiences. Still 
others, conditioned to a verbalized 
type of instruction in school, have 
never been taught to use their eyes, 
with the result that they go through 
life visually illiterate. All of these 
variable factors determine the child’s 
interests, sensitivity, or indifference 
to pictures and other works of art. 

There are some lists, prepared by 
educators, of pictures which children 
supposedly respond to spontane- 
ously. These lists usually reflect the 
taste and preference and also the 
prejudice of those who compile 
them. Any listing of preferred pic- 
tures for children must be an ar- 
bitrary one, but even so, such lists 
can be useful to teachers and par- 
ents if one accepts them for what 
they are. 

Ordinarily, lists of preferred pic- 
tures for children present the adult’s 
concept of what children like. There 
has been no clinical study that I 
know of wherein large numbers of 
children from various backgrounds 
were given the opportunity to see 
examples of different schools of art 
and to have their reactions observed 
and recorded. The best we can do is 


to present some general observa- 
tions based on years of experience in 
working with children. 


The White Horse by George Wesley Bellows, American, 1882-1925 


About fifteen years ago, the 
Worcester Art Museum arranged 
with the school department for 
regularly scheduled visits of grade 
school children to the museum. This 
project continues to be in effect. 
The museum prepared a series of 
study sheets on which are repro- 
duced objects in the museum’s col- 
lections. Children study these re- 
productions in school and when they 
reach Grade VI, they come to the 
museum to see the originals with 
which they are already familiar 
through the photographs. Each year 
some 3,000 sixth graders arrive for 
an elementary introduction to the 
museum’s collections. During the 
past fifteen years, we have had the 
opportunity to observe the  be- 
havior, the likes and dislikes, of 
close to 50,000 twelve-year-olds. 

The museum instructors encour- 
age the children to ask questions, to 
use their eyes, and to express their 
own observations and feelings. Most 
of the children are uninhibited, and, 
unlike adult groups, are not afraid 
to expose their ignorance. This re- 


sults in some very spirited discussion 
in the galleries. While the children 
learn a great deal by this method of 
instruction, the instructors profit 
even more and can gain insight into 
the thoughts and preferences of 
children. In addition to the sixth 
grades, the museum encourages all 
other age groups to participate in 
similar instruction. Therefore, mu- 
seum instructors have a unique 
opportunity of observing the pref- 
erences for works of art of large 
numbers of people on as wide a basis 
as is possible and practical. 

The illustrations here represent 
the objects which children visiting 
the museum over a period of many 
years seem to prefer. It should be 
pointed out that their preferences 
were made from a group of objects 
selected for them to see by the mu- 
seum staff. Therefore, their pref- 
erences are restricted to a fairly 
small group of objects and rather 
controlled. Their preferences would 
be quite different had other objects 
been chosen. 

What is presented here is a group 
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of objects that we know children 
like and why they like them. Beyond 
factors such as size, color, content, 
and simplicity, preference for any 
particular object might have been 
influenced by: 1. the instructor’s 
enthusiasm for it, 2. the school 
teacher’s attitude toward art, 3. 
nationality of the child, 4. religion 
of the child. 

An instructor can easily project 
her enthusiasm for a specific work of 
art to the whole class, and children 
will respond, provided the vocabu- 
lary used is simple and clear and 
within their range of comprehension. 
Occasionally the class room teach- 
er’s point of view asserts itself, some- 
times in agreement with the museum 
instructor and at other times in 
opposition. I remember hearing a 
class room teacher interrupt a mu- 
seum instructor and say, on entering 
a gallery of modern painting, “Now, 
class, this is modern art. Isn’t it 
dreadful?” Obviously such a 


Chapter House — French, 


1160-1175 


thoughtless remark from the voice 
of authority makes the task of dis- 
cussing modern art with that par- 
ticular group doubly difficult. 

Frequently the nationality of the 
child will influence his preference for 
works of art. We have observed 
that children of foreign born parents 
exhibit a feeling of pride and special 
interest when the instructor speaks 
of the greatness of Assyrian sculp- 
ture, the beauty and simplicity of 
Greek art, or the remarkable achieve- 
ments of the Jtalians, the French, or 
any other people. 

The following letters sent us by 
children will illustrate this point. 

“The Thing that I liked best was 
‘The Figure of a Grave Relief.’ Its 
natural appearance would fool any- 
body if they saw it from a distance. 
The person who made this sculpture 
must have been a great sculptor. The 
reason why am so interested in 
this statue is because it came from 
my own country, Greece. I am in- 
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terested in statues from my coun- 
try.” 

“The things I like best were the 
two Greek vases in the glass’ case 
because Greece is the country of my 
ancestors.” 

“The thing that impressed me 
most was the statue taken from a 
Greek tomb. It looked as if the man 
was standing there talking to me. 
The head, hair, and arms looked the 
most real because they showed real 
nature.” 

The above letters are typical of 
the many written by children reveal- 
ing an intense interest in the history 
of their forefathers. Preference for 
the creative work of one’s ancestry 
may be an atavistic rather than an 
aesthetic response, but it can become 
the beginning of a genuine interest 
in art. 

Religion is also an important 
determinant in children’s choices. 
Appreciation is associated with what 
is familiar and accepted. Christian 


Head of Kwan Yin Chinese, Sung Dynasty, 960-1277 A.D.. 
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children, especially those from pa- 
rochial schools, respond with more 
emotion and reverence than do 
other children to the galleries on 
mediaeval art, and especially to the 
Romanesque Chapter Hall. Jewish 
children find it difficult to dis- 
sociate themselves from the subject 
matter in these galleries, feel that 
they are in an unfamiliar environ- 
ment, and suffer from a psycho- 
logical rejection. 

Here is why the Chapter Hall is a 
favorite with countless children. 

“The Refectory was the thing I 
liked best. It was so peaceful inside. 
The stain glass windows from Eng- 
land were simply beautiful.” 

“The Refectory aroused my in- 
terest. I thought I was back in the 
twelfth century.” 

“The finest piece of art was the 
refectory. The person who made it, 
I think is very smart. I think it was 
fascinating. What lovely stained 
windows. I believe they really loved 
God.” 

“It seemed amazing that the 
French people of the Middle Ages 
could erect such a _ wonderful 
structure.” 

“The Refectory was too wonderful 
to be true.” 

“The Refectory is the best thing I 
liked. It is part of a monistery 
where the monks eat. Crusaders 
would pass by and the monks would 
give them a place to sleep. Maybe 
richard the liren Heated stoped 
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Winged Genius, Assyrian 


883-859 B. C. 


there. The wales are very thick so 
in the winter the wales well keep the 
heat in and in the hot summer the 
rocks well keep it cool. When they 
found the refectory in france they 
had to take it down and number the 
rocks so they would know how to 
rebuild it again. They had vaulted 
arches and big pillars to hold the 
seeling up. The windows had poly- 
chrome. And they keeped the re- 
fectory warm with a fireplace. If 
you went outside the door you 


would see flowers, gardens, threes, 
and fenceses. The people must have 
been pretty smart in them day to 
know how to build monisterys and 
make statues and plant gardens, but 
I’m glad I didn’t live in them days.” 

Many children seem to derive 
more pleasure from sculpture than 
from paintings. Perhaps this is be- 
cause of its closer resemblance to 
reality. The two most popular 
pieces of sculpture among children 
are the Assyrian Winged Genius and 
the Head of Kwan Yin. Here are 
their own comments. 

“What I thought was best at the 
museum was the Chinese God and 
the Assyrian God. The Assyrian God 
looked strong, but the Chinese is 
very calm.” 

“TI think the artist who sculptured 
it must have been a great man. It’s 
delicate lines made it very beauti- 
ful.”” (Assyrian relief) 

“Of all the things I saw I think I 
liked the Assyrian relieft best of all. 
I liked that best because it has a lot 
of different things for instance more 


, lines of drawings. He had huge 


muscles. There were all kinds of 
curves. I think why I enjoyed it 
most was because you explained it 
and made it so interesting.” 

“Of all the wonderful things there 
the Buddha beats them all. It re- 
minds me of ancient stories of 
Buddha rubies being stolen. The 
sculpture is exceedingly big.”’ 

“The thing I liked best was the 
Chinese Goddess of Mercy. There 
are a few reasons why I liked it 
best. They are because it was so big 
and old and because of the fine 
carving on it. I wish I could have 
seen it when it was painted. 

“The thing I liked was the Chi- 
nese Buddha. Her eyes seemed to 
shine like jewels.”’ 

“I liked the way the Chinese 
made their sculpture. As I looked at 
the Buddha it seemed to stare at 
me. Her eyes looked real.” 

“When you stood under it she 
looked as if she was laughling down 
at you.” 

“T liked the Chinese Goddess the 
best of all the things I saw at the art 
museum. The Chinese Goddess was 


brightly painted. She had blue hair, 
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golden skin, red lips, and shining, 
black glass eyes. She looked right 
down at you looking very much 
alive. A ruby was missing from her 
forehead. She had very long ears 
from wearing those big, heavy ear- 
rings. Her body was missing and 
mostly all of the paint was scratched 
off her face. You could see she was 
very tall by her big head. She would 
be taller than the room we were in if 
she had her body and she wore a 
crown on her head.” 

Among the paintings, Monet’s 
“Waterloo Bridge,” Cezanne’s 
“‘Card Player,’’ and Bellows’ ““White 
Horse”’ seem to be the children’s 
favorites. The following comments 
will tell why. 

“Best of all I liked Waterloo 
Bridge. The picture seemed very 
real, because of the way the foggy 
day was shown by means of ragged 
lines for the bridge outlines. I liked 
also the beautiful arches that are 
left out on many new bridges and 
buildings.” 

“‘Among the many fine pieces of 
art I saw, I liked the painting, “Wa- 
terloo Bridge’ best. From a distance 
it looked as if the artist used only 
dark colors in the painting, for it 
looked so dim and dreary with the 
dark towers of London protruding 
above the mist. But a closer inspec- 
tion proved I was mistaken . . . The 
towers in the background grew 
brighter as I stepped closer until 
finally I could distinguish some 
bright colors in their dark grey 
forms.” 

“The picture that appealed to me 
most was Waterloo Bridge. I liked 
this picture because of the way the 
artist brought out the fog and mist 
of London. He did this so nicely 
that anyone could tell it was a fog. 
I learned by this picture that if I 
was going to paint a fog or night I 
would not have my pointed lines 
tall, and instead I would have them 
round and not very clearly pic- 
tured.” 

Concerning 
Horse”’: 

“T think that the White Horse is 
the best picture in the Art Museum. 
It has so many different colors mixed 
in it. I like it because it looks as 


Bellows’ ‘White 


The Card Player by Paul Cezanne, French, 1839-1906 


though the horse is alive. The clouds 
cast a dark glow on the left side. It 
has just been raining and the clouds 
are going away. On the ground you 
can see the puddle in the shadows. I 
think the artist did a wonderful job 
in painting that picture.” 

“Out of all the treasures we saw 
at the Art Museum I liked the White 
Horse picture. It showed a thunder- 
storm starting in the Catskill Mts. 
The artist that painted it had a lot of 
fun. He just dabbed the paint on. I 
liked the picture because the artist 
used many colors and dark ones 
too.”’ 

“If you were to ask me which 
one of the works of art I liked best, 
I would answer the White Horse by 
George Bellows, an American. The 
colors are bright and also tinted to 
look real.”’ 

“I liked the White Horse best. I 
thought he was beautiful. The 
scenery with its yellow, purple and 
blue patches here and there is amaz- 
ing.” 

“The thing I liked best was ‘The 
Card Player.’ The reason why was 
because it showed a grim look on his 
face as if he was puzzled with his 
cards and he didn’t know what move 
to make next.”’ 

“When we started to go into the 


room, I thought you would never 
come to The Card Player. The rea- 
son I like this was because I wrote a 
very nice story about ‘The Card 
Player’ for English one day. I no- 
ticed in his face, it shows how much 
deep thinking he is doing before 
throwing down his cards. The part I 
like of him was his clothes the 
brownish coat. But why didn’t he 
paint in the other players?” 

“The picture I liked best was “The 
Card Players.’ The picture by Paul 
Cezanne interested me because I see 
lots of fellows playing cards and with 
happy faces. But this picture is a 
picture of a man with an unhappy 
face. I play cards sometimes and 
with a happy face but many of times 
have a sad face like he has.” 

In addition to expressing their 
preferences for pictures, children 
will often make profound obser- 
vations voluntarily. One little girl 
remarked to me that while she liked 
the Chinese goddess Kwan Yin, she 
was glad she did not live in China in 
those days because the goddess 
looked too cold and didn’t have any 
kindness in her face. Another child, 
in discussing the realism of Roman 
sculpture and particularly the grim 
features of an Etruscan head, said, 
“You carnot tell a person’s char- 
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acter by his face. That man could 
have been a kind man in spite of his 
unpleasant expression.” 

Children’s comments on modern 
art are worth reporting. Sometimes 
they are their own observations, but 
more often reflect the opinion of 
their elders. Here are a few. 

“T liked everything we saw at the 
Art Museum but what I really 
appreciated was the oil paintings. 
As we looked at them, I compared 
them with each other. Do you know 
what I noticed? It was that paint- 
ings done centuries ago seemed far 
lovelier than the modern paintings.” 

“T will tell you very frankly that I 
enjoyed our talk and our questions 
immensely. I understand better 
about the beauty and enjoyment 
that people can have out of sculp- 
ture and painting, with the excep- 
tion of modern art. Although some 
people in the higher grade and better 
educated than most people can 
understand modern pictures. To me 
they look like comical objects be- 
cause every way you turn them there 
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really isn’t anything to them except 
a lot of scribbling on the paper.” 

“Modern art differs with Ancient 
Art in the style of drawing and 
painting. Before the camera, artists 
used to labor for years to do a por- 
trait. Now a camera can take a more 
perfect likeness in a second! Now 
artists try to do what a camera can- 
not do. Instead of trying to make a 
perfect likeness they try to make a 
soothing design. Everytime you look 
at the design it keeps you guessing. 
Artists must have a great imagina- 
tion to do this work.”’ 

There are a few things we have 
learned from years of experience 
to thousands of children about art. 
Discounting environment, national- 
ity and religion, children will re- 
spond most enthusiastically to con- 
tent or subject matter. They like 
story-telling pictures andespecially 
scenes of action and mystery. They 
are fascinated by death and are 
disappointed because we have no 
mummies to show them. They prefer 
realistic representation; the more 


true to life, the quicker the accept- 
ance. A damaged work of art, par- 
ticularly an incomplete piece of 
sculpture is rejected. A headless 
statue is simply amusing, because 
whoever saw a person without a 
head? Most children like bright 
colors; they are interested in mate- 
rials and how things are made. 
Above all, children prefer what is 
familiar and what they already 
know. 

Perhaps the most important thing 
we discovere:’ is that children are 
grateful for the information we give 
them about works of art. Their 
letters are almost pathetic in their 
gratitude for helping them to under- 
stand something which they thought 
was incomprehensible. The question, 
what pictures do children like best?, 


is perhaps not so important as how 
can we supply children with the 
finest pictures possible. Given the 
proper environment and instruction, 
children will respond to what is good 
and true and beautiful. 


Containers Can Be Attractive 


Open your cupboard doors and 
what do you find? An array of boxes 
and cartons that are anything but 
attractive? Let us see what we 
can do about it. Cartons are con- 
venient containers sized for indi- 
vidual allotments of colored beads, 
crayons and other smali materials. 
Some difficulty is experienced in 
decorating these cartons as many of 
them have a waxy surface which will 
not take paint. To overcome this, 
we suggest cutting gaily colored 
pictures from magazines or cheap 
picture books (the large dime store 
picture books are excellent for this 
purpose), and pasting them on the 
sides of the carton. When they are 
thoroughly dried and pasted shellac 
with clear shellac. 

Large round coffee cans are splen- 
did containers for the plasteline 
balls used in lower grades. These 
can be enameled bright colors and it 
is fun to work out designs such as 
plaids and polka dots. Pictures may 
also be pasted on the plain bright 
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background and shellac applied. 

Wooden baskets (such as ham- 
burger baskets) will prove satis- 
factory for use. Best results in col- 
oring these wooden baskets are ob- 
tained from calcimine paint. Save 
every small wooden box you can 
find. Brighten these with enamel 
or calcimine and try working out a 
border or all-over designs. 

Small soup cans from which the 
top has been removed (leaving no 
sharp edge) make lasting crayon 
containers. 

Odds and ends of your basket 
collection may become attractive 
additions to your room by acquiring 
a new coat of paint. 

Flower pots newly enameled add 
an additional note of color to your 
window ledge. In choosing these 
colors, consider the kind of plant 
you are planning to place in each 
pot. For example — a red geranium 
would be especially attractive in a 
bright blue or black container. 

Vases can be painted with 


calcimine to harmonize with the 
color of the flowers used for the 
bouquet. 

Tin muffin pans make excellent 
catch alls for various sized nails and 
screws. They will become more 
appealing if covered with color. 

Various sized boxes, thumb tacked 
to the bottom of your desk drawers 
will keep your pencils, scissors and 
desk equipment in their proper 
places. Children’s scissors, paste 
brushes, puzzles, beads, colored 
sticks and many other materials 
will appear more interesting if dis- 
played in attractive baskets or 
boxes. 


Old tin boxes, chalk boxes, pencil 
boxes, etc., all have their places in 
keeping a bright orderly appearance 
to the room. 


Také a Saturday off for a special 
paint up spree and you'll be sur- 
prised what a lift it will give, not 
only to the room, but also to the 
teacher and pupils who work there’ 
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in Art 


III. Papier Mache or “Never-Never Figures” 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


A TITLE of “‘Never-Never Fig- 
ures’ seems so appropriate to this 
project because with this work we 
can create little figures which we 
never-never see. They can _ take 
forms of animals, people, birds, fish, 
flowers and many others. Imagina- 
tion can run rampant and greatest of 
all the project is inexpensive and 
creative. 

To start the project we should 
have wire, newspaper, cord string, 
paper toweling, any kind of paste, 
and paint (tempera). 

Sometimes the form of the figure 
is in the mind of the creator; some- 
times it forms as he starts to form — mae - 
the wire into shape. : 

Wire does not always have to be 
used, and with younger children it 
is more advisable to start direct with 
folded newspapers. Use the news- 
papers to form the large parts of the 
figure, such as the body, the arms 
and legs. Tie all securely together 
with the string. 

Take a No. 10 can or a barrel and 
mix a liquid solution of paste and 
water. Cut strips of paper toweling 
(about 1 inch wide) and soak ia the 
paste liquid. 

Take out a piece of toweling strip, 
one at a time, removing extra paste 
by pulling between fingers and then 
wrap these strips around the news- 
paper base until desired thickness is 
obtained. Some forming may be 
done here, too, such as rounding of a 
fat stomach, the addition of a nose, 
etc. 

When enough strips have been 
added so that the desired shape has 
been obtained, see that the figure 
can sit or stand properly balanced. 

If so, allow to dry thoroughly. 

When dry, paint with tempera. 
Don’t be afraid to use strange and 
different colors, plaids, polka dots, 
etc. Addition of yarn, buttons, tin 


foil, cloth, etc., is always interesting. Children painting Papier Mache 
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in the Gym.” She made the dark 
outlines (the entire picture) without 
any suggestions from the teacher. 
She seemed to feel that they were 
necessary. The picture was pinned 
on the bulletin board. The second 
day, she looked at it, took it down 
and added the heavy lines. How ef- 
fective it made the upper boy’s 
hands rest on the lower boy’s feet. 
Notice the boy in back of the upper 
boy’s head. He hangs on the rings. 
Notice the boy standing on his head. 
Barbara is one of the ambitious 
children in her class in showing 
people in action. She likes to paint 
boys better than girls. This is, 
therefore, a true expression of her 
personality. 

Notice that there is no perspective 
in the squares on the floor. Here 
again we have a child’s expression 
even though Barbara is one of the 
best in her class in representing her 
ideas. 

The art teacher fills an important 
place in a school when she considers 


hildren as individuals e i 
Children Like to Paint with 


subjects and mediums he likes best. 


and Draw People To do this she must not compare 


their work with standards of adults. 


JESSIE TODD, Laboratory School, University of Chicago The eyes may be far apart as in 


Illustration 3; the eye not real as in 


1 — Judy is 
advanced in her painting. Although 
she is a third grader she likes to paint 
pictures of adults. Notice the strong 
steady lines in her painting. 

Illustration 2 — Another third 
grader paints a clown. Many 
children like to paint clowns. The 
face can be simple and effective. A 
clown is simple enough for all to do. 

Illustration 3 — Jennie quickly 
painted black lines with her paints. 
She filled in between the lines with 
colored chalk. Making the eyes far 
apart is a charming way many 
childreri choose to express them- 
selves in face drawing. The result 
was very charming in color. The 
hair was reddish brown. 

Illustration 4 — Here we have a 
cowboy made with ink lines with 
chalk picture. The style of this is like 
that of a modern painter. 

Illustration 5 — Barbara made a 
picture which she called “Stunt Day 
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Illustration 4; the checks not in 
perspective like the floor in Illustra- 
tion 5. 

Each of these illustrations has one 
quality in common. Each has some- 
thing large in the picture. Unless the 
teacher encourages the children from 
time to time along this line they 
make little progress. This point was 
not mentioned when the children 
made these pictures. We have, how- 
ever, had many lessons in which all 
children made something large in 
the picture. 

“Something dark and something 
light’”’” was not mentioned when 
children made these pictures. We 
had, however, had many lessons in 
which we stressed using some dark. 


Children need art lessons in which 
they strive to get dark and light 
results. They also need art periods 
in which they make whatever they 
wish as they did when making these 


pictures. In this class period some 
children had no dark and light pat- 
tern. Others had nothing big. There 
were many miniature compositions. 
The teacher must accept. them. 
Some children stay on an immature 
level longer than others. 

One way to encourage children to 
use dark and light paint and to 
paint something large, is to have 
assemblies. The pictures which are 
all light or small don’t show off. 
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Snow in the Art Class 


ANNA DUNSER 


Art Director, Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Mo. 


W uen THE big snow came 
everyone was glad to be indoors, but 
when the weather turned milder the 
snow was heavy, wet, and just right 
for making snowballs and snowmen. 

The third grade teacher took her 
pupils out doors for their art lesson. 
She explained to the children that 
other things besides snowballs and 
snowmen could be made of the wet 
snow. What about animals? 

The children were soon experi- 
menting with this new-found medi- 
um for self-expression. Betty wanted 
to make a lamb, but the legs 
wouldn’t hold up the heavy body so 
she made the lamb lying down. Bill 
tried other animals. The boys 
worked together to make a polar 
bear. 


The teacher suggested that they 
try people too, not the “‘ball upon a 
ball upon a ball” type of snowman, 
but something entirely different. 
Then the big white snow angel ap- 
peared and before the class period 
ended, the angel was complete with 
wings. 

Naturally this outdoor sculpture 
attracted the attention of other 
children and for the next few days 
there was seldom a time when no 
class was having their art lesson 
out of doors. 


In some parts of the United 
States there is no opportunity to 
use snow as an art medium. Along 
the Gulf of Mexico the fine white 
sand makes a good substitute for 


snow and can be handled with less 
discomfort. 

The children who have never seen 
snow, are interested in hearing 
about that cold white stuff. There 
are many ways in which snow scenes 
may be built on a table or on the 
floor of the classroom. Papier 
Mache’, a versatile medium, can be 
used for a snowscape. Crumpled 
newspaper can be used to build the 
hills and hollows, papers wet with 
paste and water are put over the 
surface, and when dry they will be 
stiff and can be painted white. 
Cardboard boxes for houses, twigs 
stood upright for trees, and sticks 
or toothpicks for fences can be added 
to the scene. These additions can be 
touched up with white paint. It is 
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most effective when only the tops of 
houses, trees, etc. are touched with 
paint. Sponges dyed dark green 
make convincing evergreen trees. 
Papier Mache’ snowmen may dot 
the landscape. 

Starch and salt mixed together 
with water is another medium for 
building a snow scene. 

Perhaps, most beautiful of all 
snow effects is that arranged in a 
peep-show. A round hat box is ideal 
for this. If the hat box is not avail- 
able the children can make a round 
interior for a square box by putting 
a strip of oak tag paper inside the 
box. The width of the oak tag strip 
should equal the height of the box. 
The paper will curve nicely and 
make the background scenery. The 
children can paint a snow scene 
directly on the oak tag before it is 
put into the box, or the children can 
make pictures on their drawing pa- 
per, cut out the objects, and paste 
them on the background after it 
has been painted blue or gray. The 
round floor of the box is covered 
with white paper. Roads and paths 
may be painted on this, or blue 
ponds and streams. But the effect 
of water or ice can best be effected 
with a piece of mirror or a piece of 
glass over dark blue paper. The 
white paper would have irregular 
holes cut for the glass so the paper 
would cover the edges of glass or 
mirror, 

The children will find ways of 
adding trees, children with sleds, 
snowmen, and other things appro- 
priate for a snow scene. When the 
peep-show is set up, the box should 
be covered with purple tissue paper. 
One small hole, one inch in diameter, 
is cut in the side of the box. Blue or 
green tissue paper can be used for 
the cover, but the light is particu- 
larly winterish if one uses purple 
paper. The cover should be remov- 
able, so the children can arrange 
and rearrange things in the box. The 
teacher will be wise to discourage 
the placing of store-bought toys in 
the box for this usually puts an end 
to all creativeness on the part of the 
children. 

A class which has made a winter 
peep-show will be proud to invite 


groups of people in to see their pro- 
duction. 

Not all winter scenes need be 
made _ three-dimensional. Crayons 
and paints lend themselves admir- 
ably to snow scenes. Children are 
fortunate if they have in their box a 
white crayon, for it is truly a magic 
crayon. An entire picture may be 
drawn with the white crayon — 
trees, houses, fences, ground, 
bridges, and anything else that 
makes a picture interesting. Only 
the sky is not colored white. Blue 
paint, tempera or water color, is 
brushed over the picture. If the 
crayon lines were put on with much 
pressure and the paint isn’t too 
thick, the white objects will spring 
out through the paint. 

After such a try at a picture 


there will come to mind a world of 
possibilities as variations. For in- 
stance, paint as above, but do not 
entirely cover the ground with 
crayon, then paint the lower part 
of the picture with brown paint and 
the upper part with blue. Draw a 
picture as before, but use colors 
with the white crayons, a redhouse 
or a blue one or any other color, 
with a white roof, evergreen trees, 
etc., then use paint as before. Draw 
a picture of children playing in the 
snow, bright colored coats, mittens, 
caps, scarves, use white crayon for 
the snow, and paint over with blue 
or gray. Draw pictures as above, 
but use a variety of colors in paints, 
dark blue, light blue, blue-green, 
blue-gray, any combination of these 
and paint them in horizontally. 
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Tempera paint, without,the aid of 
crayons, makes wonderful snow pic- 


tures. The paint covers the surfaces 
so quickly that very large pictures 


Why Do People Sing? 


DORIS |. BATEMAN 


Nowapays we think nothing 
of turning on our radios or television 
sets, or placing a record on the 
phonograph, or attending churches 
or concerts, just to hear lovely 
songs, both old and new. Sometimes 
we join in the singing, ourselves, 
with our own musical instruments; 
or if there are choirs in our church 
homes, or a choral group in the 
community, we may become mem- 
bers. Because our ears have become 
attuned to beautiful, instead of 
harsh tones, we enjoy the form of 
music called “singing,” often with- 
out wondering if people have always 
sung — or how someone, somewhere, 
had first discovered the use of his 
voice in this manner. 

Men who have searched for a 
long time to discover the origin of 
music are not quite certain of the 
true beginnings of songs. The general 
guess of some of these historians is 
that one day a cave man, when he 
shouted to his companions, found 
that he could shout in a sort of 
thythm. Later, as he called out 
high notes, then low notes, adding 


others between, his noise became a 
sort of chant. Perhaps in the early 
morning or evening, as he sat quietly 
in front of his cave, he listened to 
the birds, or the nearby waterfall, 
then tried to imitate them. He 
might even have helped his voice 
noises along by beating time on a 
drum, made from a bit of wild 
animal skin stretched across an 
empty turtle shell. If other cave 
men heard him, they probably 
tried out their own voices, and in 
rivalry, made them sound better 
and sweeter. 

As the thousands of years passed, 
some of these early peoples began 
to leave written records of them- 
selves. Now we find that singers 
had begun to add words, and the 
sweet sounds had become songs. 
The listeners, wanting to see if 
they, too, could sing, would join in. 
Thus grew the choruses. But some 
people, having high, or soprano 
voices, and others, ranging lower, 
all the way down to the deep bass, 
began to add extra notes in har- 
mony. And so the choruses became 
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can be made. Background scenery 


for a play is not beyond the ability 
of small children. 

The effect of snow falling — 
flakes dancing in the air — can be 
achieved by putting white dots 
(crayon) over the surface of the 
paper before painting the picture. 

Another means is spraying white 
tempera paint over a crayon picture 
that is rich and dark in color. 

Plays, poems, stories which are 
made up by the children and illus- 
trated with crayon and paint, at the 
time the snow is on the ground or is 
coming down, can be conducive to 
much creative thinking and en- 
thusiastic self-expression. 

The learning process will speed 
along faster than it would if the 
subject matter in the text books 
were far afield from present in- 
terests. 


what we now call “part” songs — 
soprano, contralto, tenor, baritone, 
and bass. 

What were the songs about? 
Sometimes a wandering singer (later 
called a minstrel, or troubadour) 
would come home from following a 
war, and, in song, praise the chief’s 
great wisdom in leading his men to 
victory, or relate some hero’s won- 
derful strength in combat. When 
there were no wars, people still 
liked to sing at home. Then they 
would tell of peaceful days, and the 
comforts of their firesides. Some- 
times there would be a tender love 
story of someone they knew. 

Long ago, very few men or 
women of the common people could 
read or write, and so the songs would 
be memorized by the children. 
Then, when they were grown, they 
could sing the same story — songs 
to their own children, to be handed 
down the generations as folk lore. 
During the Middle Ages, when 
churches were being built all over 
the civilized world, these songs of 
battle, or of the homeland, would 
not do for the solemn services within 
the places of worship. Monks and 
scholars, the better educated people 
at that time,. then began to write 
down music suitable for the religious 
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services. The songs were called 
chants, or “plainsongs,” and later, 
anthems and hymns. Some of these 
very old chants and plainsongs are 
still being sung in our churches, 
today. 

Gradually, people began to ask 
good singers to teach them how to 
improve their own voices. Today 
we take as a matter of course that 
if we want to sing well we look for 
the best teacher in our neighbor- 
hood, or travel a long distance to 
study with a great master in some 
other city. 

Among the early composers and 
teachers of vocal music was William 
Byrd, a church organist who lived 
during the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
His lovely melodies pleased the 
Queen so much that she granted 
him and his  composer-friend, 
Thomas Tallis, the right for twenty- 
one years to print and sell his written 
songs and church music. 

It was William Byrd who was 
among the first to appreciate what 


singing meant to those who sing, 
as well as to those who simply liked 
to listen. Because he loved singing, 
himself, and wanted everyone to 
love it as he did, he listed eight 
“reasons briefly set down to 
persuade every one to learn to 
sing.” 

These are his eight reasons, with 
the odd English spelling exactly as 


he wrote them: 


1. First it is a knowledge easily 
taught, and quickly learned where 
there is a good Master, and an apt 
Scoller. 

2. The exercise of singing is de- 
lightfull to Nature and good to 
preserve the health of man. 

3. It doth strengthen all the parts 
of the brest and doth open the pipes. 

4. It is a singular good remedie 
for a stutting and stammering in 
the speech. 

5. It is the best means to procure 
a perfect pronunciation and to make 
a good Orator. 

6. It is the onely way to knowe 


The Telephone 


PHYLLIS J. SHANE 
Child Welfare Counselor, Long Beach, California 


Tue SLOW learning child 
learns much less incidentally from 
his environment at home, in school, 
or in the community than does the 
normal child. Since many retarded 
children come from meager back- 
grounds where experiences are neces- 
sarily limited it becomes the func- 
tion of the teacher to realize their 
needs and to bring to children prac- 
tical information as to how to use a 
telephone. These children need more 
experiences and observations in or- 
der to visualize and understand 
than do children with a better home 
background. Classroom experiences 
should provide for self expression in 
terms of common experiences. 

Oral language is important ‘to 
slow learning children. If they can 
ask for what they want, explain 
what they need, express themselves 
understandably to others, adjust- 


ment in the community will be 
facilitated. 

The slow learning child does not 
understand the meaning or signifi- 
cance of our government. He should, 
however, be given an understanding 
of various services in the community 
which are available to him for help 
in acceptable standards of living. 
This child must be oriented to a 
realization of how his community 
and others are directly aided through 
the use of the telephone. Little 
realization of how necessary this 
service is to the country, but rather 
the understanding of when a phone 
is a necessity to the individual. 

The limitations of the slow learn- 
ing child perhaps will never enable 
him to understand the history or 
beginning of the telephone company, 
‘except perhaps a few incidents in the 
life of Alexander Graham Bell. This 
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where Naturé hath bestowed the 
benefit of a good Voyce, which 
guift is so’rare as there is not one 
among a thousand that hath it; 
and in many that excellent guift is 
lost because they want Art to 
expresse Nature. 

7. There is not any Musicke of 
Instruments whatsoever comparable 
to that which is made by: the 
voyces of men, where the voyces are 
good, and the same well sorted and 
ordered. 

8. The better the voyce is, the 
meeter it is to honour and serve 
God therewith; and the voyce of 
man is chiefly to be imployed to that 
ende. 

Since singing is so good a thing 
I wish all men would learne to 
sing. 

These eight rules, written so 
long ago, are still true today, and 
modern music teachers follow many 
of the principles in them, though of 
course they express them in the 
language of our own times. 


child will not visualize the intricate 
mechanism of a telephone, as it is 
beyond his scope of understanding. 
However he will have an incentive 
to know the alphabet to facilitate 
ease in location of names in a 
directory. 

Training in the correct way of 
handling the phone, of speaking into 
the mouth piece in a well modulated 
voice, and of making the message 
brief should result from experiences 
with the telephone. The difference 
between personal and emergency 
calls should be explained, and ex- 
perience with both types should 
result in a better understanding for 
the child. 

As in all units for the slow learning 
child, utilizing situations that will 
likely arise in present and future 
should lead to adjustment to social 
and business situations as well as 
developing attitudes of pose, atten- 
tion, and patience. Since oral lan- 
guage is perhaps more important to. 
the slow child than is written 
language, training to enable him to. 
accurately express himself will aid 
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in better adjustment to the com- 
munity. 

Teachers working with slow learn- 
ing children realize that they have as 
yet but glimpsed the possibilities 
of their training. The essential thing 
must be the spirit animating the 
whole atmosphere of the room. It 
must be the belief of teachers that 
as a result of their sincere efforts 
these children will emerge more 
enlightened members of society. 

Enthusiasm may be stimulated 
by having an attractive display on 
the bulletin board of people using 
the telephone or a table display of 
directories obtained from the tele- 
phone company. A toy or real 
phone, the same or similar to the 
ones used in the community will 
stimulate interest. 

Questions to begin discussion 
coupled with those asked by the 
children may initiate the unit. 

1. How many of you have tele- 
phones in your homes? 

2. If you want to telephore what 
do you do? 

3. How many know how to use a 
telephone? 

4. How many would like to learn? 

It may be well to bring out in 
question form or discussion why 
telephone companies put out new 
books each year and what happens 
to the old ones. A committee could 
be assigned to find out this informa- 
tion and tell it to the class. 

Assuming that some or a majority 
of students know the alphabet, the 
teacher may ask the students to 
find their name, names of relatives 
or friends who have telephones. This 
activity will give the teacher an 
idea of the background of her pupils 
and where the starting point will be. 
The teacher must keep in mind that 
retarded children have to be directed 
into activities, and be trained in 
necessary habits, as mental limita- 
tions and meager background often 
prohibit self initiative. 

The teacher and children together 
should read the general information 
for telephone users, how to make 
emergency calls, how to make out of 
town calls, etc. There should be 
reasonable assurance by explana- 
tion :and demonstration that this 
information is clear to students with 
other activities. 
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These children need oral experi- 
ences so that their life after school 
may be as comparable as possible to 
that of the normal child. These 
children, too, need real experiences. 
Their life at school will necessarily 
have to be informal. An under- 
standing of the retarded child reveals 
that lack of reading skill is a handi- 
cap and drill on informational read- 
ing is a necessity, therefore, a list of 
essential points follows: 

1. Ask the children to turn to a 
certain page to find Smith, 
John E. 1414 Green St. Ap- 
point one member to read the 
number. Continue this until 
reasonably certain that finding 
of names has become familiar. 

2. Read the page of explanation 
in the classified section. The 
children may wish to find the 
name of the family physician or 
dentist. Have them read the 
list of garages, grocery stores, 
churches, etc., as well as large 
ads throughout this section. 

There is opportunity for the 
children to read costs on long dis- 
tance calls, both station to station 
calls and person to person calls. An 
understanding of the table will be 
complicated and require much ex- 
planation as well as practice to read 
down and across, or master the 
form in which long distance rates 
are presented. Figuring of overtime 
costs and adding on to the original 
charge are necessary to bring out 
economy and the need for brevity 
in calling long distance. 

As soon as ‘the teacher feels that 
the students understand how to find 
the names of residences and business 
places, the cost of calling instruc- 
tions, how to hold the phone cor- 
rectly, explain how to dial the 
number or tell it to the operator. 
A discussion on a desirable tone of 
voice and the need to talk slowly 
should be told. Following this, 
uniform steps in calling may be 
written on the black board or 
printed on a chart so as to familiarize 
the students with them. 

1.- Dial or give the number. 

2. Say “Hello”. and give your 
name and address. 

3. Make the message brief. 

4. Say :“‘Good-Bye” and hang up 
carefully. 


Many short demonstrations fol- 
lowed by each child making the same 
call will enable the teacher to deter- 
mine the amount of time necessary 
for training each type of call. Once 
the established pattern has been 
learned, other calls will be easier. 
Experience should be given with 
social calls, business, emergency, 
and long distance calls. 

Games can be made out of looking 
up names in the directory to see 
who can find them first. Encourage 
children to see who can find them 
first. Encourage children to improve 
their record. 

One child may act as central and 
other children in the class may 
telephone the dentist or beauty 
parlor to make appointments. Ex- 
perience in calling the railroad depot 
for train schedules; the movies to 
find out what is being shown; the 
fire department to report a nearby 
fire; the telegraph office to send a 
wire. The long distance calling care- 
fully timed and the cost computed 
will more clearly implant in the 
child’s mind the varied uses of a 
telephone and the need for uni- 
formity. 

A carefully planned trip to the 
telephone company may help the 
children to remember better what 
they have learned. An explanation 
to the guide before the trip will aid 
in making the tour more under- 
standable. 

A record of the child’s progress 
should be noted each day so that 
more drill can be given where 
necessary. A general review of all 
types of calls should be made 
frequently during the year as the 
child will not have an opportunity 
to forget quickly. What the child 
has learned and can demonstrate 
will be most significant. A teacher 
will gain some insight into the in- 
dividual child’s growth by daily 
conversation and classroom activity. 

As a result of this unit, children 
should acquire knowledge of finding 
names, computing the cost of long 


distance calls, realize and use the 
quality of voice needed, overcome 
self consciousness in using a phone, 
be able to ask for their needs, and 
as a result. adjust better to com- 
munity living. 
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Can We Make Remedial Arithmetic 


As A tutor, I have many chil- 
dren ranging from Grades two to six 
who are unsuccessful in Arithmetic. 
Most of these children are normal 
and intelligent. Their parents can 
trust them with the family shopping 
and be assured that their offspring 
will return promptly with the right 
change. When it comes to the me- 
chanics of arithmetic, however, they 
do not seem to know what it is all 
about. j 

As in reading, as in building a 
house, as in doing anything worth 
while, one must have a good founda- 
tion. We cannot repeat this too 
often. A foundation is absolutely 
essential if a child is to master his 
arithmetic problems and exercises 
whether it be in Grade two or col- 
lege. 

No one who has worked with chil- 
dren or experienced Arithmetic 
training himself can possibly deny 
these truths. But — to stop here is 
to refuse to face facts, and the fact 
remains that children each year are 
failing in ARITHMETIC! 

Thus, when the pupils come to me 
for help, regardless of age and grade, 
I first give them a test or drill in all 
of the facts in Addition, Subtrac- 
tion, Division, and Multiplication. 
It is safe to say, speaking from ex- 
perience, that a large part of the 


Interesting? 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


child’s trouble is right there. He is 
weak in at least one or more of these 
processes. 

WHAT DO I DO ABOUT IT? 
I drill the individual during lesson 
after lesson until he can give the 
answer immediately. To _ insure 
against bad habits such as the most 
common (counting on fingers and 
counting one by one without learn- 
ing the combinations) I use the time 
test. For example, I consider that a 
pupil knows his facts if he can say 
the Addition Combinations in two 
minutes, the Subtraction in two 
minutes, and the Multiplication and 
Division in three minutes respective- 
ly. In other words any child who can 
give the correct answers in 10 min- 
utes really knows them. 

This ten-minute goal is an in- 
centive which the children strive to 
reach. To make the tedious drills 
more interesting, each child is given 
his own chart and in this way 
watches his own progress as the 
length of time lessens. To vary the 
usual “‘stars” in each square, we 
have, for example, a boat race for 
Subtraction, an automobile for Addi- 
tion, an airplane for Division, and a 
horse race for Multiplication. 

Thus far we have spoken only of 
the foundation facts. When these 
have been mastered, most children 


learn arithmetic methods very eas- 
ily. If they are shown how to doa 
certain type, they usually can un- 
derstand the process. 

Problems are another proposition 
entirely. Here the reasoning power 
must enter into the picture. First a 
child must be able to read the prob- 
lem and by that I do not mean just 
the “‘words.” He must comprehend 
the subject matter. Having taught 
the pupil to read the problem, the 
second step is in order. WHAT IS 
THE QUESTION? What are you 
trying to find out? Thirdly, when a 
pupil knows what he is after, he 
must know how to go after it! In 
other words, the method! Is it a one- 
step problem or a two-step or even 
three? 

With all this clearly in mind, the 
chances are he will get the correct 
answer. 

Carelessness plays a large part in 
wrong answers, whether in a simple 
exercise or a problem. Interest plays 
another important part, and fortu- 
nately today the arithmetic text 


books are made very much more at- 
tractive and interesting to the pu- 
pil. BUT, by whatever method is 
used to feed our children with arith- 
metic, they themselves must 


LEARN THOSE FACTS! 


Where? JessicA POTTER BRODERICK 


I wonder where it goes to, 

The road that climbs our hill? 
Maybe it just goes on, 

And on and on until, 

In the misty distance, 

When it turns the bend, 

It just keeps on going 

And hasn’t any end. 

Someday, when I’m a bigger me, 
I'll take that road and see. 


1 wonder where it goes to, 

The train that whizzes by 

On silver tracks that shine and run 
On to meet the sky. 

Maybe it keeps on and on, 

Up the hills and down, 

And on and on until, at last, 

It finds a little town. 

Someday, when I’m a bigger me, 
I'll ride that train and see, 


1 wonder where it goes to, 

The aeroplane in the sky. 

There are no roads or silver tracks, 
Way up there so high. 

Maybe it just flys until 

It meets a star, and then, 

It turns around and starts to fly 
Back here to earth again. 

Someday, when I’m a bigger me, 
I’ll fly that plane and see. 
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The Duck that raced with the Monkey 


AMERICAN 


Cowboy Small in his ten gallon hat and his horse, Cactus 


CHILDHOOD 


The Second Grade Illustrates Favorite 


“Here IS the duck that had 
the race with the monkey!” called 
out Roger, displaying the crayon 
drawing he had made after reading 
“The Race,”? written and _illus- 
trated by Clement Hurd, published 
by Random House, Inc. The bright- 
ly colored pictures in this book are of 
double page spread and are full of 
action and humorous detail. Color- 
ing the picture brought back the 
thrill Roger had experienced when 
reading about the race between the 
monkey and the duck. If you could 
have seen the boys and girls of the 
second grade as they illustrated 
favorite books, their faces aglow, 
you would have known that they 


Mrs. Polly’s Party 


Books 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


were re-living the joy of the stories 
as they bent over their crayon work. 
The books illustrated were: 

Goes Jonathan Wheel- 
er,’ written by Marjorie Glack, 
illustrated by Hilma Larsson, and 
published by Garden City Pub- 
lishing Co. It is an action-filled, 
colorful book which tells in rhyme, 
the adventures of Jonathan Wheeler 
with wheels, from the time he was a 
baby in a perambulator to the 
grown-up time when the wheels 
were lifted off the ground; and he 
rode in an airplane. 

Diane identified herself with one 
of the children at Mrs. Polly’s party 
in her picture. At the foot of a moun- 


tain with her cat, Tobias, lived a 
kind, little old lady. Her love for 
children was no greater than her 
understanding of them; and, be- 
cause she enjoyed it, she gave many 
parties for them. ‘*Mrs. Polly’s 
Party”’’ was written and illustrated 
by Winifred Bromhall, published by 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 

One illustration was ‘*Cowboy 
Small,”’ in his ten-gallon hat, and 
with his hard-working horse, Cac- 
tus, riding about the ranch to see 
what fences needed mending. Later 
they rode in the roundup. This book 
was written and illustrated by Lois 
Lenski and published by Oxford 
University Press. 


Robbut: A Tale of Tails 
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The Plump Pig with the Cork-screw tail 


Jimmy chose another of the ranch 
books, ‘*Little Wild Horse,” by 
Hetty Beatty, author-illustrator, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin. 
Jimmy said he would like to have 
been Peter, who tamed the spirited 
little horse and learned to ride it. 
This is a delightful book. 


Robbut didn’t like his “little old 
tuft of cotton” for a tail. He wished 
he had a tail like other animals. But, 
when magic was used by a Little 
Man to give him different kinds of 
tails there was only trouble in store 
for him. Finally Robbut realized 
that his kind of tail was the very 
best kind in the world, for him. 
**Robbut, A Tale of Tails,”’ writ- 
ten and illustrated by Robert Law- 
son. Published by The Viking Press, 
Inc. 

Another rabbit story illustrated 
was “‘Country Bunny and the 
Little Gold Shoes,’? by DuBose 
Heyward, illustrated by Marjorie 
Flack, published by Houghton, Miff- 
lin Company. Lovely pictures in 


soft colors tell the story of how a 
country bunny proved to be swift, 
wise, kind, and brave; and so became 
the official Easter Bunny. 

One story written especially to 
help develop better human rela- 
tionships among. children was 
chosen. It was **Two Is A Team,”’ 
by Lorraine and Jerrold Beim, and 
illustrated by Ernest Crichlow. Pub- 
lished by Harcourt, Brace, and 
Company. Two little boys, one a 
Negro, the other white (this is not 
mentioned in the story; only the 
pictures tell us) found that when 
they built together they could have 
a much better coaster than when 
each worked separately. 

Every day Belinda pressed her 
little face against the shop window 
to admire the lovely red shoes with 
the shining silver buckles. How she 
longed to have them! But, she didn’t 
tell Grandmother because she 
worked so hard and was so very 
weary every night. She knew that 
Grandmother could not afford to 
buy the shoes. In some way, Grand- 


Each pet was remarkable for something. 
turtle was the slowest. 


Away goes Jonathan Wheeler 


mother found out how much the red 
shoes meant to a little girl who was 
to lead the dance at the May Day 
Festival. This book, ‘*Belinda’s 
New Shoes,”’ written and_ illus- 
trated by Winifred Bromhall (Pub. 
Knopf) has very fine illustrations. 
Phyllis made a picture of Belinda 
(Turn to Pcge €2) 


Two is a team 


Little Wild Horse 
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SEARCHING for a new and 
interesting project for your third or 
fourth grade class? Well, I was too, 
until I started requesting the chil- 
dren to bring in those old victrola 
records which the family had dis- 
carded, “Just be sure that they are 
not cracked,” I told the children, 
“and almost by magic we'll make 
them into delightful plates and 
bowls for fruit, nuts or candy, flower 
pots and all sorts of pretty useful 
things.” 

Soon I was flooded with records of 
various sizes and we went to work. 
I brought a one-burner electric 
stove from home and.a loaf cake 
pan (a round pan will do, but the 
oblong pan will enable more of the 
record to reach the water at one 
time). I filled the pan about three 
quarters full of water and heated it 
very hot, not to the boiling point, 
but very hot. Then everybody gath- 
ered around me to watch the process. 
Very gently I dipped the side of the 
record into the water, holding it 
there until it softened and became 
pliable, then I lifted it out quickly 
and bent it up in a pretty curve. 
The record hardens almost instantly 
after it is taken from the water, so 
you must work fast and never force 
the bend because the record will 
crack. If it is not soft enough to give 
you the curve you want, just put it 
back into the water for a few sec- 
onds, then try again. 


By repeating this process around 
the record you will soon have a de- 
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Make Magic With Old Records! 


MAYWILL DUDLEY SLOAN 


lightfully shaped bowl or dish and 
the children will be fascinated. 
They will discover that there are 
endless shapes and designs which 
they can make with their records 
and because the record hardens so 
fast, it can be wiped dry and is 
ready to paint and decorate at once. 
You will see in the accompanying 
illustrations some of the interesting 
ideas you can carry out and should 
you not be pleased with the first 
result you can soften the record 
again and change the shape at will. 
The important thing to remember is 
that you must work with small areas 
at a time, and never force the record 
into a curve. We had a few mishaps, 
of course, and I was distressed with 
a record cracked under pressure 
until I discovered that the record 
could be trimmed with a scissors 
while it was soft, and that it cut as 
easily as a piece of cardboard, if 
held under water. This way you 
may make a small plate to put under 


a flower pot or for candy. I would 
not advise using these small plates 
for ash trays, because they would 
melt under the heat from a cigarette. 
Little strips of adhesive tape with 
the children’s names on them identi- 
fied the records after they were bent, 
but of course you could keep a list of 
titles of records with the child’s 
name as identification if you wish. 
Next came the magic of paint! We 
used enamel in attractive colors and 
many were paintéd one color inside 
and another on the outside. Of 
course, the small hole in the center 
of the record makes them impossible 
for holding liquids, but the bowls 
had many other uses and certainly 
were attractive gifts at little or no 
cost. I had all the insides painted 
first, and when they were thorough- 
ly dry we painted the outside and 
turned the bowls upside down to 
dry. Next came decorating. We drew 
and colored our ideas on paper 
first, using crayon. There were 
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wreaths of simple leaves and flowers 
or big splashy flower or fruit com- 
positions. Next we sketched them 
on the painted bowls in pencil, then 
painted the designs very carefully 
in colored enamels. The results were 
sheer delight to everyone. If you do 
not want to have the children work 
out their own designs or if it is not 
practical for you to use enamels for 
decoration, try decorating with mo- 
tifs cut from wallpaper. The children 
will bring in discarded rolls from 
home and your local store always 
has old wallpaper books which will 
be a gold-mine of colorful designs 
to choosd from. These paper dec- 
orated, plates or bowls must be 


shellacked to make the designs wa- 
terproof. There are also decals or 
even cut construction paper de- 
signs. 

Creating new beauty from these 
discarded victrola records hasv }e- 
come a greatly anticipated project 
for my third and fourth grade art 
classes and I found many mothers 
were inspired to try their hand, too, 
when they saw what little Susie or 
Bobby had done. Searching for a 
new and different class project, or 
something to sell at a school fair? 
Try this! Let the melody linger on 
disguised with new beauty simply by 
a little hot water and some gay 
paint. It’s MAGIC! 


From Kindergarten Band 


to Orchestra 
MARGUERITE GODE 


Jounnie JOHNSON plays in 
the high school band now. Nobody 
had discovered he had an ear for 
music until he entered kindergar- 
ten. In fact, Johnnie himself 
thought music was just something 
for girls to get interested in. But 
he thinks differently now. 

Someday Johnnie is going to have 
his own orchestra. He told me 
that, one day when he came back to 
peek in the little room where he 
started his school career. 


Every year there are hundreds 
of little Johnnies and Marys who 
will develop an ear for music. It 
will probably start when they be- 
come a member of the kindergarten 
band. You will be surprised to find 
that most five year olds will like to 
listen to music even if they lack 
rhythmic response. Many of them 
will acquire the feeling if they are 
given sufficient opportunities to 
participate in rhythm work. 

Give your group sticks, drums, 


Little Ted 


EDNA HAMILTON 


When little Ted was called inside 
At the close of day... 

He always did as he was told 
And put his toys away. 


When little Ted was sent to bed 
He went straight up the stairs 


And _ washed, then his 
sleepers on, _ 
Then kneeled to 


prayers! 


put 


say his’ 


bells and other small instruments 
and they will enjoy beating them 
to piano music—or victrola record- 
ings. Play rhythm games with them 
or let them impersonate to music. 
Read poetry with a decided rhythm. 

By the time they reach first grade 
they will be: ready to play more 
difficult pieces. In first grade they 
may be chosen to play different 
parts in a musical selection. They 
can discriminate between loud and 
soft tones — fast and slow. Now 
they can follow a director. If you 
do not have funds available for the 
purchase of musical instruments, 
use your own ingenuity. 

Drums may be made by stretch- 
ing pieces of old inner tubes over 
tin cans or oat meal boxes. Sticks 
may be made from broom stick 
handles. Bells of any kind may be 
gleaned from attics and _ barns. 
Beans put in cardboard containers 
make good rattles. Dried gourds 
filled with small dried peas or beans 
are also desirable. Cut a hole in 
the gourd and fill —- then cover with 
a piece of tape or close with a cork 
or plug. 

Make your instruments attrac- 
tive by decorating them with gay 
scraps of wall paper or a spraying 
of bright paint. 

If money is available, add xylo- 
phones and metallophones. Start 
Johnnie and Mary on the road to 
music appreciation when they are 
in kindergarten. Let them live 
happily in a world of music. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Lesson in Conservation 


ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal of Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Good Health 
In Snowy January < 
The cold, North Wind blows; ( 
it makes my cheeks rosy, I 


And pinches my nose. 


DISCUSSION PERIOD 


1. What is the best way to dress to avoid taking cold? 


Wear warm winter clothing. Dress in a uniform way — not warm clothing one day and thin 
clothing the next. Weer rubbers or galoshes on snowy or wet days. A warm scarf adds comfort, but 
if one starts wearing a scarf he should continue wearing it all winter. Omitting it occasionally is 
unwise. 


2. What-kind of fruit should we eat? 


Have a balanced diet. This should include milk, eggs, meat, cereals, butter and especially fresh 
vegetables and fruit. Emphasize eating a good breakfast. 


3. What activities should we have? | 
Plenty of exercise in the fresh air. This includes both work and play. 


4. How much sleep should we have? 


Young children should have ten to twelve hours of quiet sleep with fresh air in the room. Avoid 
late radio and television programs. 


5. How can we help others? 


Going on errands, carrying in wood and other fuel, scattering ashes or salt on icy walks, and 
helping little children who need assistance. 


6. How can we keep happy? 
By keeping well, by helping others, by keeping busy. (This includes play as well as work.) 
Summary 


‘ A good citizen takes care of his health. By keeping well he conserves the time and labor of 
others. 
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Lesson in Conservation 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Safety First 


Down our coasting hill 
See us come! 
On our brand new sleds 


My but this is fun! 


Discussion Period 


1. What is a coasting hill? 
One that is safe. 


2. What makes a hill safe for coasting? 

Not too steep. Has no obstructions such as trees, poles, stumps, fence, or large rocks. It should 
have no road or highway at the base. 

3. Where is it safe to skate? 


The best place for children is a low area which has been flooded to form a skating pond. If the 
ice breaks, the water is shallow. 


No child should go on a lake or deep pond or river unless the ice has been tested by an adult. 

4, What is an ice hole? 

A place where ice has not formed. These holes are found in even very cold weather and are 
dangerous. 

5. Why should children avoid skating or sliding on ice pavement? 

Makes the pavement smooth and slippery. Apt to cause accidents to pedestrians. 


6. Before crossing the street, what should we always do? 
Look both ways, wait till approaching cars are past. Never take chances. 


7. Ifit is storming, what should we do? 
Use extra precautions in going across the street. _ 


8. Why is snowballing a passing car dangerous? 


May break a window and scatter glass. May hit a passenger. May annoy the driver and cause 
an accident. 


9. Where is the place to snowball? 
Dress properly and snowball in one’s own back yard. Never wear glasses when snowballing. 


Summary 
A good citizen avoids accidents. He keeps himself and others safe. 
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Meaningful Seatwork 


(To be correlated with More Famous Birthdays) 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


A. OUR JANUARY BIRTHDAYS ' E 


12. 
B. NOTED MAXIMS OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Here are some noted maxims or proverbs of Benjamin Franklin. Can you tell what 


. What do we do to celebrate New Years? 
. What was the *“‘Emancipation Proclamation?’”’ Who issued it? 
. How did Paul Revere help the cause of freedom? 


Answer Each Question: 


Can you name two famous generals who were born in January? 
Can you name three famous statesmen? 

What book did Lewis Carroll write? 

What two great inventors were born in January? 

Who invented the steam engine? 


. Who was the first governor of Massachusetts? 
- Who helped to write the Constitution of the United States? 


What do we do on each January 30th in honor of Franklin Delano Roosevelt’s birth- 
day? 
Where is General Douglas MacArthur at the present time? ee 


each means? 


= 


N = 


w 


- Douglas MacArthur was born on the American frontier at 
. His father was fighting in the.......... 

. When four years of age, he and his mother saw an......... , 
- Douglas listened to stories of........... 


. In reading, he particularly enjoyed.............. 
. His mother endowed him with a sense of 


- During World War II, he was made.....................003 
. He is now in command of......... 


**Speak little, do much.” 


. **Haste makes waste.’’ 


**Well done is better than well said.”’ 
**Be slow in choosing a friend, slower in changing.”’ 
**When you’re good to others, you are best to yourself.”’ 


. “It is better to take many injuries than to give one.”’ 


**A good example is the best sermon.” 


. **When the well is dry, we know the worth of water.”’ 


- MAKING PICTURES 


. Can you show the clocks striking twelve on New Years? 
. Can you show “Old Father Time” and the “‘Baby New Year.”’ 
. Can you show a New Year’s Party with the people clasping hands at the stroke of 


midnight? 


. Can you show a noisy New Year in China when streets are full of people carrying 


huge rabbit and horse lanterns? 


. Can you show a group of children singing a New Year’s song? 


. GENERAL DOUGLAS MAC ARTHUR 


Complete each sentence: 


oe oe 


For sports, he best liked........... 


“ev eee 


Douglas was a high ranking student at................ TT 
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Meaningful Seatwork 
(To be correlated with More Famous Birthdays) 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
E. JANUARY BIRTHDAYS 


A Yes — No Test: 


. Paul Revere helped the cause of the Civil War. Yes — No. 

. Richard Halliburton was a famous explorer. Yes — No. 

. Joan of Arc led the Austrian army to victory. Yes — No. 

. Sir Isaac Newton was interested in astronomy. Yes — No. 

. “Stonewall”? Jackson fought with General Sherman. Yes — No. 
. John Winthrop was the first governor of Texas. Yes — No. 

Lewis Carroll was really Charles Dodgson. Yes — No. 

. James Watt invented the first steamboat. Yes — No. 


- General Douglas MacArthur is in command of United Nations forces in Korea. 
es — No. 


. Franklin Delano Roosevelt was born on January 30, 1882. Yes — No. 


Centaur wnd 


=> 


. PICTURE OF THE REAL LEWIS CARROLL 

. Show Charles in a rectory garden building a train with a wheelbarrow, a barrel, and 
a small truck. 

2. Show the snails and the toads, and the trees and flowers of the beautiful garden. 


3. Show one of Charles’ toy theaters having a parade of the toads, the snails, and the 
rabbits. 


4. Can you show Charles as a young man taking some children to a doll show? 


. Can you show Charles Dodgson with the three little girls on the river, telling them | 
the story of ‘‘Alice in Wonderland?”’ 


at 


— 


. THE STORY OF THE YEAR 
Answer each question: 
. What time of year did this story happen? 
. What did the little sparrow think of the New Year? 
Where did the sparrows fly and whom did they meet? 
Who was the old man upon the throne? 
Who sat upon the back of the storks? 
. Where did the storks fly? 
. What did Spring become and what was his name? 
. What was King Winter called? 
- Who was the little Prince? 
10. Who wrote the Story of the Year? 
11. Which part of the story do you like best? 
12. Why do you think the story was written? 


of 


ng 


Con 


H. A BRIEF BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Do you know these New Year Stories? 
“‘The Fairies’ New Year Gift’? by Emily Poulson. 
‘“‘The All-the- Year-Round Story’? by Emily Poulson. 
‘*The Little Match Girl’? by Anderson. 

‘The Mail-Coach Passengers”? by Anderson. 
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More F'amous January Birthdays 


January 1, New Year’s Day. 

January 1 (1735) Paul Revere, who helped the 
cause of American freedom. 

January 1 (1863) Emancipation Proclamation. 

January 4 (1642) Sir Isaac Newton, English 
mathematician and astronomer. 

January 6 (1412) Joan of Arc, the peasant girl 
who led the French army to victory. 

January 6 (1811) Charles Sumner, American 
orator and reformer. 

January 9 (1900) Richard Halliburton, the 
famous explorer. 

January 11 (1757) Alexander Hamilton, who 
helped to write the Constitution of the United 
States. 

January 12 (1588) John Winthrop, the first gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. 

January 17 (1760) Benjamin Franklin, famous 
as an inventor, printer, author, statesman. 

January 18 (1782) Daniel Webster, an orator 
whose words aroused people’s loyalty and patri- 
otism. 

January 19 (1736) James Watt, a Scottish en- 
gineer who invented the steam engine. 

January 21 (1824) Thomas (Stonewall) Jackson, 
a famous general who fought with Robert E. Lee. 

January 26 (1880) General Douglas MacArthur, 
in Supreme Command of Allied Forces in Pacific 
World War II, and later of United Nations forces 
in Korea. 

January 28 (1832) Lewis Carroll, whose real 
name was Charles Dodgson and who wrote, *‘Alice 
in Wonderland.”’ 

January 30 (1882) Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
our great war president, who gave his life to 
further permanent peace for all nations, 


THE BOYHOOD 
OF THIS FIGHTING MACARTHUR 


When General Douglas MacArthur rode that 
flag-bedecked locomotive triumphantly back into 
Manila on March 15, 1945, everyone said, ‘*That’s 
the real spirit of the MacArthurs.”’ He has proved 
true to the tradition of his noble ‘forebears, the 
Knights of King Arthur’s Round Table, and he 
has kept his resolution to “‘carry on”’ the inspir- 
ing record of his sire. 

From the very hour that Douglas MacArthur 
was born on the American frontier at Fort Little 
Reck, Arkansas, in the year 1880, where his father 
was fighting the Indian Wars of the Great West, 
there sounded a note of destiny for the boy. Sur- 
rounded, as he was during his early childhood, 
with thrilling tales of Buffalo Bill, of Indian 
massacres, raids and war dances, with daring 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


exploits of frontiersmen riding their horses 
straight over rocky cliffs without even a scratch, 
it is little wonder that the General himself states 
that “‘his earliest recollection is the sound of the 
Army bugles.”’ 

Even when four years of age, the story goes that 
Douglas and his mother experienced an Indian 
raid in the very barracks where they were staying. 
Arrows flew past them thick and fast, skimming 
directly over the top of the little boy’s head. So 
you can see it is not surprising at all, that Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur is one of the most cour- 
ageous soldiers we know, for he was born and bred 
**under shell fire.”’ 

When Douglas was scarcely six, he was out there 
with the soldiers at Fort Seldon in New Mexico, 
where his father was stalking the plains and the 
mountain trails for the Pueblos. Douglas’ days 
were spent watching the broncho busters and lis- 
tening to the bellowing of those long lines of 
cattle on their way to slaughter. Then, there were 
those tales of Wild Bill Hickok and the Pony 
Express and the whizzing of bullets and the daring 
mail robberies. 

By the time Douglas was ten, he was well on the 
way to being well educated and well informed. He 
also excelled ‘in many of the sports, particularly 
in horse riding and in shooting. He was reading 
everything he could find in the way of history, of 
military life, of the achievements of great men. 
His mother, a cultured woman from the South, 
had endowed him with a sense of beauty, taste 
and refinement, all of which helped to make him 
a well-rounded scholar and a gentleman soldier. 

So it was not at all surprising when Douglas 
MacArthur entered West Point with a grade of 
93 1/3% and with testimonials from the various 
instructors praising his fine physical qualifica- 
tions, his amazing memory, and his ability al- 
ways to obey orders. Neither was it at all surpris- 
ing when four years later Douglas MacArthur 
stepped forward as Number 1 man and Cadet 
First Captain to receive his diploma from Presi- 
dent Taft. Douglas, so the story goes, took his 
diploma, saluted as a soldier, then placed the 
diploma in the hands of his father and sat down 
at his feet. He was now stepping forth into life, 
this son of the great MacArthurs, to prove that 
wherever this country was in need of him, there 
he would be. 

And this fact was surely proved by the story of 
his achievements in World War II, when he was 
put in supreme command of Allied Forces in the 
Pacific. From Corregidor, from Lizon, from 
Manila, from mountain fortresses and the jungles 
came stories of his dauntless courage, stories 
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telling how he led his men to risk their lives in 
defense of our freedom. 

Following the war, he was calied to the Orient, 
as supreme commander of the Allied Powers in 
Japan. Under his leadership for the past five 
years, that country has achieved great progress. 
The country has taken on a modern look in its 
industry, its transportation, its type of buildings, 
its manner of living, its rights for women. 

It was befitting the great soldier that the 
United Nations voted him Supreme Commander 
of their forces in the Korean struggle that may 
decide the peace of the world. 

It is well to remember that General Douglas 
MacArthur is the only two-time chief of staff of 
the United States army. He is the only field mar- 
shall of the Philippine Army. He is the only active 
five-star officer in the United States military es- 
tablishment. He is the only person in history who 
has led the troops of a world league created to 
maintain peace. He holds two Distinguished 
Service Medals, seven Silver Stars, two Purple 
Hearts, and, best of all, the Medal of Honor, 
awarded by vote of Congress. His Chief of Staff 
has called him ‘‘the greatest man alive.’’ 


THE REAL LEWIS CARROLL 

Every child who has delighted in ‘‘Alice in 
Wonderland” and **Through the Looking Glass,”’ 
must have wondered what their author must 
have been like, especially when he was a little boy. 
Had we looked for him, we should have found 
him, no doubt, in a rectory garden building a 
train with a wheelbarrow, a barrel, and a small 
truck. Yes, there he would be starting his make- 
believe passenger service from one end of the 
garden to the other. And there, too, would be 
printed his own rules regarding the attention and 
care of passengers. What queer rules they would 
be, too! Let us listen to one of them. ‘“*‘When a 
passenger has no money and still wants to go by 
train, he must stop at whatever station he may 
happen to be at and earn money by making tea 
for the station master.’’ Then the make-believe 
whistle would go, ‘“Toot, Toot,’? and away would 
go the train, carrying the sightseers among the 
snails and the toads, and the trees and the flow- 
ers of the beautiful garden. 

The little boy’s name who had such fun in his 
world of make-believe was not Lewis Carroll, as 
you might well expect, but Charles Dodgson. 
Lewis Carroll was the name he took when he be- 
gan to write stories for books. Charles, the oldest 
of three brothers and seven sisters, was always a 
busy and happy child. He was very clever at mak- 
ing up games and riddles, stories and poems. He 
was always making surprises for his younger 
brothers and sisters. Sometimes it might be a toy 
theater with a beautiful marionette performance; 
and again, it might be a parade of all his pets — 
the toads, the snails, the rabbits and all the rest. 
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While at college and later while teaching math- 
ematics at Oxford, Charles Dodgson showed an 
unusual love for children. He couldn’t pass by a 
group of children on the street without working 
out a puzzle for them or taking them to a doll 
show, or going with them to visit a museum. He 
had three particular friends while he was at Ox- 
ford. They were Lorna, Alice and Edith Liddell, 
the daughters of Dean Liddell. 

One day, the three little girls went with Mr. 
Dodgson for a row up the river and while eating 
their lunch, one of them begged for a funny story. 
The story that Charles Dodgson told them was 
about a little girl named Alice, and about a rab- 
bit and a rabbit hole. Every time he met the girls 
he would tell them more of the story. When the 
story was completed, the author called it ‘*The 
Adventures of Alice in Wonderland,”’ and signed 
himself ‘‘Lewis Carroll.’? The book was pub- 
lished in 1865, that all children everywhere, as 
well as fun-loving grown-ups, might enjoy it. 

Children who had so eagerly followed the 
strange adventures of Alice with the White Rab- 
bit and the Duchess and the Dormouse, were 
equally entranced, one day, to find on the market 
a new book by this same author, ‘‘Lewis Car- 
roll.”? Only this time he had called his book, 
**Through the Looking Glass,’’ and had intro- 
duced the children to new acquaintances of 
Alice’s — the White Queen, the Red Queen and 
the White Knight who was always falling off his 
horse, and many others. 

So now you know the real story of Lewis Car- 
roll, the little English boy whose imagination in 
early life kept him so lovable and happy and 
whose delightful and absurd tales have tickled 
the fancies of young and old for nearly a century. 


THE STORY OF THE YEAR 

It was the first day of January. A heavy snow 
was falling. It drifted against the windows and 
piled up in the areas. The sparrows twittered 
and chirped and hunted noisily for corners under 
the eaves out of the way of the storm. At evening, 
it stopped snowing, but it grew very, very cold. 

‘SA pretty kind of New Year this is,’’ chirped a 
little sparrow. ‘‘For my part, I wish we might have 
kept the old year. This new one is far colder and 
stormier than the old. When I heard the bells 
ringing last night I thought, now the New Year 
has come we shall have some fine warm weather, 
but it is colder than ever. I cannot see why people 
make such a fuss.”’ 

**People are stupid. They follow a calendar,”’ 
answered the white-headed sparrow, who was 
very old and so, of course, very wise. ““‘The New 
Year begins when Spring comes.”’ 

**That’s all very well to say, but when will 
Spring come?” twittered a young sparrow. 

‘‘Spring will come when the storks fly back. It 
always has — therefore it always will.”’ 
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“*‘Let us fly into the country and meet the 
storks,”’ chirped the sparrow. 

But in the country it was even colder than 
in the city. There were no friendly eaves where 
one might fly for warmth and shelter. Bitter 
winds swept over the snow-covered meadows. The 
trees were gaunt and bare, and ice covered the 
streams. ““Tweet, tweet,”’ cried the sparrows. 
**This is dreadful. Why is Spring so slow in com- 
ing?”’ 

On a hill nearby was a throne of glittering 
snow. Here sat an old man, robed in white. He 
had white hair and a flowing white beard. A raven 
hopped about near him. 

**Who is the old man on the snow throne?’ 
asked a young sparrow. 

is King Winter,”’ answered the raven. 
is the old man of last year. Day and night he 
watches and waits for the coming of Prince 
Spring.”’ 

*“*Well, we can’t wait with him,” answered the 
sparrows. “‘It is too cold here’? — and they flew 
back to town. 

Several weeks passed by. The sunshine grew 
warmer. The snow melted and ran away in 
gurgling streams down the gutters. The sparrows 
flew back to their fields. ““Cheep! Cheep! Is Spring 
coming now?” they cried. 

**Can you not see for yourselves?”’ answered the 
raven. Sure enough, over the hills two storks 
came flying. A little girb sat on the back of one 
stork and a little boy upon the other. 

The storks lighted just in front of King Win- 
ter’s throne. The children sprang down and ran 
toward King Winter. Little flowers sprang up in 
their footsteps. Up to the throne ran the children 
and threw their arms about King Winter; but 
suddenly he vanished, and the little ones sat on 
his throne instead. 

*“*The storks are here! This is Spring at last,”’ 
cried the sparrows. *“*The King and Queen of the 
Year have come.” 

Then the little maiden ran about the meadows 
scattering blossoms from her apron till the world 
looked like a flower garden. The hedgerows burst 
forth into green, and everywhere was heard the 
sound of singing birds. Children played in the 
fields. Old people crept out of doors. “‘Ah, how 
sweet the Spring is,”’ they said, “It makes us 
young.” 

The days passed until the children grew to be 
man and woman. Then came the fierce heat of 
summer. The fields lay blazing in the noontide 
sun. The grain yellowed and ripened. Children 
came with pails to gather berries from the road- 
side bushes. Spring was now a strong man whose 
name was Summer. He and his beautiful wife 
walked in the fields, rejoicing in the glowing heat 
and the refreshing showers. 

By and by the days grew cooler. The fields that 
were covered with waving wheat were quite bare, 
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for the grain had been gathered in. Golden pump- 
kins gleamed in the cornfields; great red apples 
fell thudding in the orchards, and children 
laughed as they gathered them up. 

But the wife of Summer was sad. “‘It is not like 
our beautiful home in the Sunny South. Do you 
remember how bright the world was when we 
first came? Then we brought flowers and green 
leaves and singing birds. Now we grow old. I heard 
someone call you Autumn.”’ 

**Yes,”’ answered the King. **I am Autumn now. 
But what matter! I cannot bear to see you so sor- 
rowful. I will make the leaves more beautiful than 
ever!’’ he cried. *““They shall be golden and scarlet 
and tawny orange.”’ He waved his hand, and the 
forests burst into a glow of color. 

But the Queen of the Year only shivered. “‘Ah,”’ 
she said, “I am cold — I long for the homeland. 
Dearest husband, I must go.”’? The next day the 
storks flew southward, and the Queen of the 
Year went with them. 

Autumn was alone. Then instead the days 
seemed stark and dreary. The leaves fell from the 
trees and winds blew colder and colder. 

Autumn was now King Winter, and his hair and 
beard were white as the snow that covered the 
hills. Then the church bells rang for Christmas. 

**Ah,”? said King Winter, *“‘the new King and 
Queen will soon come. Then I may go to find my 
dear wife.”’ 

**There is still work for you to do,” said the 
Christmas Angel. ‘““You must cover the seeds 
with snow. You must guard the world till Prince 
Spring shall come.”’ 

“Yes, I will wait for the coming of the little 
Prince,”’ answered King Winter, “‘but I long to be 
gone.”’ 

patient,’’ whispered the Christmas Angel. 
**“When the storks return, then the spring will 
come.”’ 

So old King Winter sat upon his throne looking 
toward the South. 


*“*Who is the old man on the throne?”’ chirped 
the sparrows. 

**He is King Winter, the old man of last year,”’ 
answered the wise raven. 

*“*When will Spring come?” asked the sparrows. 
*“We long for some warm, bright days. The old 
year was no good at all.”’ 

. Old Winter heard them and his thoughts were 
sad, but he waited patiently for the coming of the 
little Prince. 

At last the sun shone bright and warm again. 
The South Wind came hurrying by, and with her 
came the two storks with the little boy and girl. 
The little ones leaped down, kissed the earth and 
ran to King Winter. They threw their arms about 
him, but as they kissed him he was gone. 

This is the end of the story of the Year. 

— Hans Christian Anderson 
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We Dare You 


A January Safety Play 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


ACT I 
Characters: 
Janet Alden 
Lois Russell 
Marcia Harry 
Gretchen Sam 


Scene: In Janet’s living-room. (As the scene 
opens, the girls are all talking together in a friendly 
fashion. The subject appears to be winter sports.) 

Janel: Do you know, girls, | would never admit it 
to the boys, but I am scared to death to take even the 
smallest jump on my skis. 

Lois: You’re scared! What about me? I’m afraid to 


put the things on. I'll admit IT do though, because I’m 


afraid the boys will call me a sissy! 

Marcia: I’m not so afraid of skiing as I am of coasting. 
I fell off my sled once when I was a tiny girl and landed 
up against a tree. From that moment until this, I am 
terrified to get on to a sled. 

Gretchen: Say, we are a bunch of scaredy cats aren’t 
we? And I’m as bad as any of you when it comes to 
skating. I have a perfect horror of the things. I expect 
any minute I’m either going to fall through the ice or 
break my neck first. 

Janet: Well, we’ve surely got a problem on our hands 
feeling the way we do. 

Lois: What do you mean, Janet? 

Janet: | mean if those hoys ever find out they will 
bother the life out of us. I know those boys. 

Marcia: Well how will they find out? I’m sure I'll 
never tell them how I feel about coasting. 

Gretchen: Janet means that she and I overheard the 
boys talking at gecess yesterday, and they’re planning 
to invite us to a Good Sport Party at which time they 
will dare us to do all these things. 

Janet: They said all girls are sissies when it comes to 
sports and they want to dare us to do what they love to 
do themselves. 

Lois: You mean we have to ski, skate and coast 
whether we want to or not? 

Marcia: Sh! (As sounds are heard outside.) Here 
they come now! Everyone accept the invitation and 
make believe you're just dying to go. 


Gretchen: We're dying all right. We won’t have to 
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make that up. (Alden, Russell, Harry and Sam come 
tramping in carrying skis, skates, and hockey sticks. 
They have evidently been having a fine time enjoying 
winter sports. After a bit of giggling, they line up 
together as if they had been rehearsing the followfng. 
They say in unison.) 

We know you girls are hale and hearty, 

So we invite you to our party. 

We'll dare you all ’till you’ve cried, “Enough!” 

We feel you gals haven’t got the “stuff.” 

We think you’re all scared at any rate. 

Come on, you gals, shall it be ski or skate? 

(Each boy then takes the arm of a girl and they 
march off stage, the boys singing to the tune of ““London 
Bridge.” 

We dare you all to do some stunts, 

Do some stunts, do some stunts, 

We dare you all to do some stunts, 

Ski, skate or coasting! 

End of Act I 


ACT II 

Characters: Same as in Act I 

Scene: Same. 

(As the scene opens the girls are talking rather ex- 
citedly.) 

Janet: Well, we’ve certainly won a big victory from 
those smarty boys. 

Lois: But at what a price! If you could have seen 
Alden’s face when J dared him to take a ski jump over 
that fence. 

Marcia: And before Russell had a chance to make me 
take that long bumpy coast, | dared him to go over that 
biggest bump! 

Gretchen: And I dared Harry to do the figure eight 
five times without stopping. What a toss he took! Wow! 

Janet: It was quite a clever idea I think to beat them 
to it. Now | hope they’ve learned their lesson that 
daring people isn’t much fun after all. Sam certainly 
won’t want any more skiing for awhile. 

(Just then the boys enter and what a sight they aref 
Russell is walking with a cane. Harry had his head 
done up in bandages. Alden has his arm in a sling and 
Sam has several fingers bandaged.) 

Alden: You girls are quite smart in many a way, 

‘Fore I take a dare ’t’will be many a day. 
Russell: We had it coming, we take the blame, 

But this poor old leg hurts just the same. 

Harry: We planned to “dare you” as you guess, 

It sure back-fired — now we're a mess! 
Sam: Daring people is a dangerous thing, 
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To show what I mean, here’s a song to sing. 
(The entire group end the play by singing this song 
to the tune of “America The Beautiful.” 


I 
Oh children dear, you listen here. 
We're warning you to-day. 
We say to you -- we're telling you 
“To Dare” is dangerous play. 
You must not dare 
You must not dare 
It surely is quite wrong, 
It is not right 
You must do right, 
Just listen to this song. 
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II 


Oh children dear, you listen here. 

We'll tell you what to do. 

Be good, good sports — and learn to skate 
But think of danger tool 

You must not dare 

You must not dare 

It surely is quite wrong. 

It is not right 

You must do right, 

And that is all our song! 


The End 


The Right and Wrong Way 


MARY E. ROBERTS 


ACT I 

Characters: The boy who plays the part of the old 
man walks with a cane or stick. Wears a hat. 
Jim and Annie are the two other characters. The 
space between the teacher’s desk and the door 
represents the sidewalk, the middle aisle may be 
the street. Old man enters slowly from hall, 
then Jim and Annie enter. Old man stops at 
middle aisle. 

Annie: There’s the old man we see every morning. 

Jim: Yes, he has a hard time getting across the street. 
Some of his relatives should come along and help him. 

Annie: Maybe he hasn’t any. 

(They stop to wait for the light signal.) 

Annie: Do you think we should help him across? 

Jim: No, why should we! He’s nothing to us. If we 
took time to help old people, we’d never get to school. 
Come, let’s cross. 

They hurry down aisle and to seats. Man goes slowly 
until he gets to end of aisle. Now new characters are 
chosen, so that as many as possible in class may take 
part. 

Another boy representing the old man enters, and 
walks slowly until he reaches the middle aisle. Peter 
enters with two school books under arm. When man 
stops, Peter catches up with hit. 

Peter: May I help you across the street, Sir? 

Man: (looking up pleased.) Thank you, thank you. 
But I don’t want to put you to any trouble. 

Peter: (cheerfully) Oh, that’s all right. I’m crossing 
too. (takes his arm) There, the light is right for us to go! 
Take your time, Sir, and don’t try to hurry. (start 
down aisle). 

Man: This is the only street I have to cross, and I 
always dread it. 

Peter: | come along this way every week day morning, 
just about this time. When you see me coming, wait, 
and we'll walk across the street together. 


Man: That’s nice of you. I’ll remember. (reach end of 
aisle.) Good luck to you. 
Peter: And good luck to you, Sir. 


ACT II 


Characters: Woman with several parcels. Two 
girls, Ada and Betty. She enters from door, they 
from opposite direction. She drops a parcel. 

Ada: Look! She dropped a parcel. Shall we pick it 
up for her? 

Betty: Why? She’s no one we know. Perhaps we'll 
never see her again. 

Ada: She can’t stoop very well to pick it up —- and 
with those other parcels —- perhaps I’d better — 

Betty: Oh, come on. She’s nothing to us. 

(The girls exit at door. Girl who plays part of woman 
puts the parcels on desk and goes to her seat. Other 
characters are chosen.) 

Woman enters with parcels the same as first part of 
act. Louise and Norma come from other direction. 

Norma: Look! The woman dropped a parcel. 

Louise: Hurry, let’s pick it up for her. (Louise picks it 
up.) 

Woman: Thank you very much. It’s hard for me to 
pick things up from the ground. 

Norma: You've been ill, haven’t you? 

Woman: Yes. I don’t walk very well, and I’ve two 
blocks more to go. 

Louise: May we walk with you, and carry your par- 
cels? 

Woman: Oh, that would be lovely, but I can’t put 
you girls to so much trouble. 


Louise: We'd like to, wouldn’t we, Norma? 
Norma: Indeed we would (they take her parcel) 


Woman: I'll hold to your arm, if you don’t mind. 
(takes Louise’s arm). There! How nice to have someone 
help me! 
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ACT Ill 

Characters: The friendly neighbor, and Bill. 
Two chairs form the gate through which the 
neighbor passes. The girl who plays this part may 
wear a shawl about shoulders, wear glasses and 
carry a bouquet. Bill enters from hall. Woman is 
in her garden, picking flowers, sees him and 
comes through gate to meet him. 

Woman: Hello, Billy. You’re just the boy I want to 
see. 

Bill: (reluctantly) I’m in a hurry. Got to meet John. 

Woman: I picked these flowers especially for your 
mother’s party this afternoon. I wish you had time to 
take them to her. Even a block is far for me to walk. 

Bill: (looks at them, scowls) Well, I guess I can take 
them if I have to! (snatches them) 

Woman: Billy, ll take them myself, if you’re in a 
hurry to play. 

Bill: Yes, and tell my mother about it, wouldn’t 
you! (swings flowers angrily with right hand) This’ll 
make me late. (He starts for door, still swinging flowers. 
Woman looks after him and shakes head sadly). 

Another girl takes the part of the woman in the 
garden. Now Fred enters from hall. 

Woman: Hello, Freddy, you’re just the boy I want to 
see. 

Fred: Good morning, Mrs. Friendly Neighbor. Have 
you an errand for me? 

Woman: No, only that I’d like for you to take these 
flowers to your mother. 

Fred: Say, that’s nice of you! Mother said just this 
morning that the table would look more attractive with 
flowers for a centerpiece. How pleased she'll be! I’ll 
carry them carefully, and see that they are placed in a 
vase of water immediately. Thank you, Mrs. Friendly 
Neighbor. (exit Fred. She smiles after him). 

ACT IV 

No word is spoken during the first part of this act. 
A chair stands at front of class room. Nellie and mother 
are the only characters. Nellie has a book. She goes to 
sit on chair and start reading. Mother enters carrying a 
broom. She starts sweeping. When she gets close to 
Nellie, the girl does not look up from book. Mother 
sweeps around chair, when she starts to sweep about 
girl’s feet, Nellie raises her feet a trifle so broom can go 
under them. Mother sweeps toward door, exit. Exit 
Nellie carrying book. 
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Another girl is chosen for mother. Enter Ethel, carry- 
ing book. She sits on chair and starts reading. Mother 
enters with broom, starts sweeping. Ethel glances up, 
closes book and places it on teacher’s desk. 

Ethel: Let me do the sweeping, Mother. You’ve been 
busy since early morning. 

Mother: But you've helped me, Ethel. (gives broom). 

Ethel: Sit here and rest. (leads her to chair.) 

Mother: (pats Ethel’s shoulder) I could be dusting 
the living room or starting lunch. 

Ethel: Rest until I finish sweeping. Then I'll dust the 
living room while you start lunch. Afterwards I'll wash 
the dishes. 

Mother: You’re a daughter to be proud of. (Ethel 
moves toward door as she sweeps, exits. Mother follows. 


ACT V 

Characters: Grandma, Harry, Johnny, Jane and 
Ruth. Grandma has been mending, now she is 
trying to thread a needle. Harry sits on floor 
playing with airplane. Johnny is reading, Jane 
sits at desk writing a letter. Grandma may wear 
a shawl and spectacles. 

Grandma: I can’t thread this needle. Harry, you’re 
close by, suppose you thread it for me. (hands it to him.) 

(Harry reluctantly lays down plane and _ takes 
needle and thread. He jabs at it, not really trying.) 

Harry: I threaded this needle twice yesterday. Looks 
like someone else could do it today. I hate threading 
needles. 

Grandma: You go about it the hard way, that’s why. 
Never mind, give it back and I’]] try again. (takes it.) 

Johnny: Jane, why don’t you thread it for Grandma? 

Jane: You're closer than I am. Thread it yourself. 

Johnny: Threading needles isn’t boys’ work. 

Grandma: Don’t quarrel, children. I’ll get the needle 
threaded. (She tries. Ruth enters.) 

Ruth: Grandma, are you trying to thread that tiny 
needle again? (woman nods) What became of the good 
needle I gave you? 

Grandma: Johnny borrowed it to sew canvas, and 
broke it. 

Ruth: Here, let me thread that for you. And I’m going 
to town this morning sepecially to buy some good 
needles for you. And if there are any of the new package 
that you can’t thread, all you have to do is call “Ruth!” 
and [’ll come running. 


For My Birthday 


VIOLET M. ROBERTS 


My daddy gave me a kitten, 
She’s short and not very tall; 
Her fur is white and so silky, 
I call her my little snowball. 


Kitty and I are so happy, 
We are so much in love now, 
That when I call her, “My 
snowball,” 
She calls me her ““Meow, Meow.” 
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Tommy and the Birthday Fairy 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Setting: Tommy’s bedroom. 
Characters: Tommy, Mother, the Birthday Fairy. 
Play 

Tommy (reading in bed): My, I didn’t know before 
that Paul Revere was born on New Year’s Day. I 
guess all Americans feel that they have a very special 
reason for celebrating that day for Paul Revere was 
one of the most important men in the early history of 
our country. I’d like to have been with him when he 
took that famous midnight ride from Boston to Lexing- 
ton on the night of April 18, 1775. 

Mother: Yes, indeed, it was a famous ride, Tommy, 
and it had a great deal to do with the early shaping of 
this great country of ours. When we consider the 
various scientific ways of carrying messages in this 
last war, the fifty or sixty miles that Paul Revere could 
ride in a single day or night seem very small indeed. 
No doubt, Tommy, he had to stop many times to 
shoe his horse. 

Tommy: That would seem funny today with the air- 
plane making over a hundred miles an hour, wouldn’t 
it? 

Mother: Indeed it would, Tommy. But I think it is 
time you closed your book and went to sleep. Tomorrow 
night, I'll read to you the famous poem of Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow called, “Paul Revere’s Ride.” 

Tommy (snuggling between the sheets): That will be 
fun. Our teacher has told us about it. Good-night, 
Mother. See you in the morning. 

Mother: Goodnight, Tommy. 


Birthday Fairy (climbing up behind Tommy’s knees): 
Hello. Here I am again and tonight I have a big surprise 
for you. 


Tommy (clapping his hands): Goody. Goody. I’m so 
glad you’ve come. Mother has been telling me all 
about Paul Revere who was born on one of your 
January birthdays. Have you any other great men like 
him on your January map? 


Fairy: Well, I should say I have. Some of the greatest 
characters in the history of our country were born in 
the month of January. Look here on the map. I'll read 
some of them off to you. On January 6, 1412—think of 
it, Tommy, that was over 500 years ago — Joan of Arc 
was born in a little French village on the river Meuse. 


Tommy: Oh, she was exciting. She was the peasant 
girl that led a whole army against the English in order 
to save her country, I believe that later she was made a 
saint. 

Fairy: You are right, Tommy. But let me read off 
some great names here in our own country. On January 
7, 1718, we find Israel Putnam, the farmer who became 
a famous soldier in the War of the Revolution. On 
January 10, 1737, we have Ethan Allen, that leader of 
the “Green Mountain Boys” and a courageous soldier 
in the Revolutionary War. On January 11, 1757, there 


is Alexander Hamilton, who helped to write the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Tommy: He was one of the greatest men in the early 
history of our country. 

Fairy: But here is another great character born on the 
12th of January, 1588. I am sure you have read all 
about him in your history book at school. This is John 
Winthrop, the first governor of Massachusetts. 

Tommy: It was John Winthrop who protected the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony from King Charles I of 
England. My teacher says he was one of the early 
founders of Boston. But who is this person born on 
January 8, 1782) 

Fairy: That is Daniel Webster, the famous orator 
whose very words aroused people’s loyalty and patrio- 
tism, Then we have two great generals of the Civil War 
whom we must not forget — Robert E. Lee, born 
January 19, 1807, and Thomas (Stonewall) Jackson 
born on January 21, 1824. 

Tommy: Many of Robert E. Lee’s promotions in the 
army came because of his fine service during the 
Mexican War. It was during this time that he showed 
he was absolutely fearless. 

Fairy: But here on January 17,1706, we find a name 
that is most famous among inventors, printers, authors 
and statesmen. Few men have done more for their 
country and for the world. Can you guess who it is, 
Tommy? 

Tommy: I think it’s Benjamin Franklin. I know the 
story of his experiments with the kite. 

Fairy: But did you know that Franklin signed two 
of the most important documents in this country? 

Tommy: Yes, he signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the United States. 

Fairy: But here is another inventor. Do you see this 
pattern marked January 19, 1736? 

Tommy: I think that is when James Watt was born. 
He was the little Scottish boy who played with his 
Grannie’s tea kettle and who later invented the steam 
engine. 

Fairy: You are right. But besides great statesman 
and inventors, we have a few noted writers and musi- 
cians whose birthdays come in the month of January. 
I see one writer here whose fairy tales have delighted 
millions of children. 

Tommy: Well, it could be Grimm. I’ve forgotten his 
first name. 


Fairy: That’s the man. Kakob Grimm, born on 
January 4, 1785. And now do you know the story of 
“Alice in Wonderland?” Of course, it’s a girl’s story 
but I'll wager many a boy reads it on the sly. 

Tommy: That book is on our library table at school 
but I do not know who wrote it. 

Fairy: Well, I'll tell you. It was Lewis Carroll but his 
real name was Charles Degdson. Let us look now at the 
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musicians — we have several of them here, both old and 
new. 


Tommy: Do tell me about them. 
Fairy: Here are two noted composers. You should 


have heard of them. Wolfgang Mozart was born on 
January 27, 1776 and Franz Schubert on January 31, 
1797. Their music is still played and loved by all. 


Tommy: (pointing to map) But isn’t this another 


musical hirthday. It has notes all over it. 


Fairy: Yes, there are two more great musicians born 


in January and they are both living. The man born on 
January 30, 1862, is Walter Damrosch, conductor of the 
New York Symphony orchestra. He has also composed 
two operas. 


Tommy: [’ve heard his music over the radio. 

Farry: And here on January 1, 1878, is the birthday of 
Edwin Goldman whose outdoor concerts in New 
York City have made him very popular. 


Tommy: Id like to hear his music sometime. 
Fairy: 1 hope you may, Tommy, But now we have our 


big surprise. Mo you see the pattern marked January 
30, 1882? On the evening of January 30th all over the 
country, many people will dance to contribute money 
for those who cannot dance. 


Tommy: Oh, I know. That is the birthday of our 
great war President, Franklin Delano Roosevelt who 
did so much for the cause of infantile paralysis. On his 
birthday, they have parties and dances all over the 
country to raise money to further the research and 
study of the disease as well as to add to the happiness 
and welfare of those already stricken. 

Fairy: Yes, yes. But I fear | must be going for it is 
getting late. I’ll he back again some day with exciting 
stories of other birthdays. Good night, Tommy. 

Tommy: Goodnight. Be sure to come back again 
sometime. 


The Farmer and the Crow 
LILLIE M. JORDAN 


Characters: A Crow A Farmer and Helpers 
Farmer’s Wife Farmer’s Daughters 

Setting: A bare field. (A floor covered with 
brown paper or cloth, in furrows.) 

Time: A spring afternoon. As the curtain rises, 
a Crow walks across the field.) 
Crow: 

Farmer, come and sow your seed 

A feast of corn is what I need. 

Come and plant it row by row 

But that corn shall never grow. 


I will rise at break of day 
Gobble corn while you’re away. 
Flying in while you’re asleep. 
You may sow but I will reap. (Exit) 
(Farmer and helpers enter. Begin dropping corn in 
furrows.) 
Farmer: 
Last year when I planted seed 
Pesky crows came here to feed. 
But I'll use a trick I know 
To drive away each thieving crow. 
(Wife and daughters enter carrying armfuls of old 
clothes and hat.) 
Wife: 
Now we'll carry out your plan 
Here are clothes to dress your man. 
Stuff with rags this coat and pants. 
He’ll scare the crows at just one glance. 
Farmer: (showing frame) 
Here’s a frame that I have ready. 
Prop it up now, sure and steady. (Helpers come and 
erect scarecrow.) 
With a long stick in its hands 
Like a gun, our scarecrow stands. 


A Daughter: 
This old hat will fit his head. 
And here’s his tie of green and red. (Puts these on.) 


Another Daughter: 
Our scarecrow hasn’t any feet, 
But shoes his costume will complete. (Arranges 
shoes.) 
Wife: 
Now we'll all go in and eat. 
We'll leave our man the crows to cheat. 
Next morning we can have our sleep, 
The scarecrow guarding watch will keep. 


Crow: (entering at daybreak) 
Well, they’re gone. The way is clear. 
But who is this now standing here? 
I arrived before the sun. 
Yet here’s a farmer with a gun. (Walks back and 
forth eyeing scarecrow.) 


On this early summer morn 

I planned to have a feast of corn. 

But now this man is standing guard! 

It really seems my way is barred. (Continues to walk 
back and forth.) 


For farmers I don’t care a hoot. 

I only fear these sticks that shoot. 

I saw one bang and kill a crow 

Oh, well, I’ll let his old corn grow. (Flaps wings.) 


Some other farmer planting seed 
Will make a place for me to feed. 
And eat in peace the corn he’s spread 
Without a gun aimed at my head. 


CURTAIN. 
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The Best Season of the Year 


ETTA F. GILBERT 


Characters: Mother Nature — girl, Jolly Little 
Breeze — boy, Spring — girl, Summer — girl, 
Fall — boy, Winter — boy, Three children judges, 
only one of whom speaks. 

Setting: Tree branches and flowers on stage to 
show outdoor scene. Mother Nature’s chair in 
center rear, decorated with branches. Three 
smaller chairs at side for three judges. (As the 
curtain rises Mother Nature is napping in a 
chair. Sounds of quarreling are heard outside. 
Enter Breeze.) 

Jolly Little Breeze: (out of breath) Oh, Mother Na- 
ture, the worst thing has happened. 

Mother Nature: (rousing and rubbing her eyes) 
What is it? What’s the matter? (She hears noise out- 
side.) Do I hear quarreling? 

Jolly Little Breeze: Yes, you do, Mother Nature, and 
it’s terrible. 

Mother Nature: It sounds like my four seasons. 
What’s it all about? Come, tell me. (anxiously) 

Jolly Little Breeze: It’s this way, Mother Nature. 
Winter started it — He said to Spring, “‘I don’t know 
what you’re always in such a hurry for each year; 
everyone likes me best and hates to see you come.” 

Mother Nature: And then? 

Jolly Little Breeze: And then Spring snapped back, 
“Likes you best? Fiddlesticks! If you heard what I’ve 
heard about yourself, Old Man Winter, you'd sing 
another tune; everyone says I’m the best season in the 
year.” Then Fall and Summer started up about their 
good points, and now —. 

Mother Nature: (sternly) It’s time to stop this non- 
sense. You go out there, Jolly Little Breeze, and tell 
the four seasons to march right in here to see me. 

(Exit Jolly Little Breeze.) 

Mother Nature: (looking after him) This is a fine 
to do. “I’m best — I’m Best,” and quarreling about it! 

(Enter Breeze and the four seasons. They stand at 
side front to Mother Nature.) 

Mother Nature: (sternly) What’s the meaning of this, 
you four seasons? (They hang their heads.) Quarreling 
like — like — well, quarreling anyway. What have you 
to say for yourselves? 


(All begin to talk at once.) 
Spring: Well, Winter said — 
Summer: Fall told me — 
Fall: Summer tried to — 
Winter: Spring was — 


Mother Nature: (stamping her foot) Stop it! Stop it! 
Not all together — one at a time. Winter, you’re oldest, 
you begin. 

Winter: (clearing his throat) It’s this way, Mother 
Nature. Spring had the au-au-audacity to tell me that 
her season was better than mine, and that everyone 
said so. 


Spring: But it is better, Mother Nature, and they 
do say — 

Winter: It isn’t, and they don’t! 

Spring: (angrily) They do too! 

Winter: (shouting) They don’t! They don’t! 

Mother Nature: (clapping hands together) There 
you go again. Keep still, both of you! Summer, what 
do you have to say? 

Summer: I said, and [| still say that my season is the 
best one in the whole year. So there, Fall, and Winter 
and Spring. 

Fall: It is too! 

Mother Nature: (putting hands over her ears) What 
a noise! I’m ashamed of you, everyone. Now keep still 
all of you, while I think. 

(The four seasons glare at each other, but are silent.) 

Mother Nature: This can’t go on! | tell you what we'll 
do. I'll send for three little humans and you can tell 
them why you think your season is the best, and let 
them judge. (She turns to Breeze, who has been stand- 
ing in rear of seasons.) Run, Jolly Little Breeze, and 
find me three small humans, and hurry up about it. 

(Exit Jolly Little Breeze.) 

Mother Nature: (firmly) And listen. You, each one, 
have to abide by the decision of the three judges. Do 
you promise? 

All: I promise. 

(Enter Jolly Little Breeze with three children. He 
brings them up to side front of Mother Nature, oppo- 
site the seasons.) 

Jolly Little Breeze: Well, here they are, Mother Na- 
ture. I told them why you wanted them and they said 
they would be pleased to help. 

Mother Nature: That’s fine, little humans. That’s 
fine. Now, Jolly Little Breeze will give you seats where 
you can hear what these naughty seasons have to tell 
you, and then you are to decide which season is best of 
them all. 

Child: We'll try, Mother Nature. Won’t we? (Turns 
to other children, who nod their heads.) 

Mother Nature: We will begin with Spring. You tell 
us, Spring, why you think your season is best of all the 
year. 

Spring: Little humans, my season is the time when 
everyone is tired of cold weather — 

Winter: (interrupting) Grmpp! 

Mother Nature: You keep still, Winter. Go on, 
Spring. 

Spring: I come when everyone is tired of cold weather 
and I put the leaves back on the trees and the grass in 
the fields; then I bring the early spring flowers and, 
at my call, the birds come flying back to make you 
happy again with their cheerful songs. You can fly kites 
in March, too, when the winds blow, and in April you 
ean hunt for wild flowers in the woods. Then when 
May comes with its warmer breezes, think of the fun 
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you have running out in the sunshine singing, “Oh a 
May day is a lovely day.” There’s Easter, too, with its 
message of hope and life. Spring is a waking up time, 
a tender, sweet time, and I say it’s the best season of 
the year. (She steps back). 

Mother Nature: Very well done, Spring. (The children 
nod their heads and smile.) Now, Summer, let us hear 
from you. 

Summer: I have so many nice things to say about 
myself that I hardly know where to begin. 

Fall: Well then, don’t begin. 

Mother Nature: Hush, Fall! Go on, Summer. 

Summer: First comes June. School is out and oh how 
happy you little humans are. No more books; no more 
classrooms. The air is filled with the scent of roses, 
and wedding bells ring out. It is a month of beauty 
and happiness. Then how you all enjoy the warm days 
of July and August. You can go to the seashore, to the 
country, to the camp in the woods, and all you have to 
do is play, play, play. It’s playtime everywhere. The 
gardens grow in my warm sunshine, too, and give you 
all the fruits and vegetables you like so well. And don’t 
forget I give you the Fourth of July when you can have 
picnics and fun, and be proud of the country you live in. 
Oh there’s no end to the good times my season brings 
you. It’s the best one ever. (She steps back and the 
children again smile and nod.) 

Mother Nature: Now it’s Fall’s turn. You will have a 
hard time to paint as lovely a picture as Spring and 
Summer have done. 

Fall: Don’t worry about me; I can take care of my- 
self. After the hot days of August-Summer called them 
warm but they’re hot — everyone is glad to have some 
of my cooling breezes, I can tell you. And Summer 
doesn’t give you all the good things to eat, either. 
Grapes and apples, pumpkins for pies, nuts of all kinds 
— why I have a host of good things for you. And you 
know, little humans, that by September you’re tired 
of playing all the time — you know you are — and 
you are glad to get back to school again. When Jack 
Frost comes to nip your noses and the leaves of the 
trees, you enjoy every minute of it. I give you bonfires 
in the cool of the evenings, Halloween with its Jack-o- 
lanterns, and Thanksgiving Day with its turkey and 
trimmings. Oh yes, and, of course, Thanksgiving Day 
gives you a chance to be thankful for all your blessings, 
but don’t forget that I’m one of your blessings. You 
know it, don’t you? (He nods to the children.) So, 
you see why I say that I’m the best season of the year. 
(Steps back). 

Mother Nature: You all seem so sure of yourselves. 
Now Winter, I guess you are last. 

Winter: And best! I’d have you know. Was there ever 


such fun as bundling up and racing out in the snow, 
sliding, making snow men, rolling and tumbling in the 
white softness; then skating over icy ponds, skimming 
back and forth and singing in the clear, crisp wintry air. 
Then all tingling with the cold what fun to come in to 
the warm, firelit room of home, and curl up with your 
best book of stories. There’s Christmas, too; the 
happiest time of all the year, stockings to hang on the 
mantel and secrets to keep from each other. And a 
dear, little Babe in a Manger to think about and love. 
New Year’s Day, when you forget the bad things you 
have done and begin all new belongs to me, too, and 
Valentine’s Day with its hearts and flowers. Oh what a 
bright, frosty, gay time Winter is. Hurrah for Myself! 
(He bows and steps back). 

Mother Nature (Laughing): Well done! Well done! 
All of you. I think it is going to be hard for these little 
humans to decide which of you is best. I’m sure it would 
be hard for me to do it. Talk it over, children, and then 
give us your decision. 

(Soft music can be played for a few minutes while the 
children talk together.) 

Child (rising from chair): We have decided, Mother 
Nature. 

Mother Nature: That’s fine. (She turns to seasons). 
And remember, seasons, you all promised to abide by 
whatever decision is made. Didn’t you? (They all nod). 
And there will be no more quarreling. (They nod). All 
right, now let’s hear from the little humans. 

Child: Dear Mother Nature and seasons, it was 
very hard to decide. When we heard Spring talk we all 
felt sure she was the best (Spring looks at the others 
and smiles). Then we felt the same way when Summer 
spoke and Fall, and Winter. So we were pretty well 
mixed up when they all were through. 

Mother Nature: I'm sure you were; but what was 
your final decision? 

Child: It was this way; each season was so wonderful 
and so chock full of brightness and fun and gifts for us 
all that we decided — well — that ALL are best. 

Mother Nature: A grand decision, little humans; it 
couldn’t be better. That was just what I’d hope you’d 
be saying. So now everyone is happy. Aren’t you, 
seasons? 

Seasons all together (they smile and pat each other on 
the back): Yes, we all are. 

Mother Nature (Rubbing her eyes): Now that we’ve 
got this settled I’d like to finish my nap. So run along 
all of you; run along so I can sleep. And thank you 
again little humans. Now good bye to you all. 

As they all go out together, laughing, they call to 
Mother Nature who is already nodding in her chair. 

All: Good Bye, Mother Nature. 


| Like Fruit 


LUCIA CABOT 


Of all the things we have to eat, 
Fruit is the best of all, 

Like strawberries and raspberries, 
And apples in the fall. 


Our dates, and figs, and pineapples, 
All come from far away, 

And grapefruit, too, and oranges. 
We eat most every day. 


When fruit is piled up in a dish, 
It looks so very gay, 

If I’d a pouch like kangaroo, 
I’d carry it away! 
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January Radio Hour 


Manager: This is Station T.T.G. We are broadcasting 
from the Third Grade Studios of Tyler School. We have 
planned the January Radio Hour for our third grade 
friends all over the United States. Please stand by. 

Announcer: Good afternoon, boys and girls! This is 
Don Baldwin announcing. Our program for today has 
been divided into three parts: January poetry, group 
story telling, and riddles for you to guess. First, you will 
hear two poems by the third grade girls. 

The Third Grade Girls: 


The Disappointed Snowflakes 

Four and twenty snowflakes came tumbling from the 
sky, 

And said, “Let’s make a snow drift — we can if we but 
try.” 

So down they gently fluttered and lighted on the ground 

And when they were all seated they sadly looked around. 

““We’re very few indeed,” sighed they, ‘“‘and sometimes 
make mistakes 

We cannot make a snowdrift with four and twenty 
flakes.” 

Just then the sun peeped round a cloud and smiled at 
the array, 

And the disappointed snowflakes melted quietly away. 

—Selected 


Falling Snow 
See the pretty snowflakes 
Falling from the sky; 
On the walk and housetop 
Soft and thick they lie. 


On the window ledges, 
On the branches bare; 
Now how fast they gather, 
Filling all the air. 


Look into the garden, 
Where the grass was green; 
Covered by the snowflakes, 
Not a blade is seen. 


Now the bare black bushes 
All look soft and white 
Every twig is laden — 
What a pretty sight. 
~—-Anonymous 


Announcer: That poem describes today beautifully! 
Thrn\ you, girls. Now the boys have some poems for 
you. Take it away, boys! 

The Third Grade Boys: 


Snowman 
One day we built a snowman, 
We made him out of snow, 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


You ought to see how fine he was 
All white from top to toe. 


We poured some water on him 
And froze him —- legs and ears, 

And when we went indoors to bed, 
I said he’d last two years. 


But in the night, a warmer kind 
Of wind began to blow, 

And winter cried and ran away, 
And with it ran the snow. 


And in the morning when we went, 

To bid our friend ‘‘good day.” 
There wasn’t any snowman there. 
He’d melted all away. 


—Anonymous 


The Little Kittens 
Two little kittens, one stormy night, 
Began to quarrel and then to fight; 
One had a mouse, the other had none, 
And that was the way the quarrel begun. 


“T’ll have that mouse,” said the bigger cat. 
“You'll have that mouse? We'll see about that.” 
“T will have that mouse,” said the elder son, 
“You won’t have that mouse!” said the little one. 


I told you before ’twas a stormy night 

When these two little kittens began to fight; 
The old woman seized her sweeping broom, 
And swept the two kittens right out of the room 


The ground was covered with frost and snow, 

And the two little kittens had no where to go; 

So they laid them down on the mat at the door, 
While the angry old woman was sweeping the floor. 


And then they crept in as quiet as mice, 

All wet with snow, and as cold as ice, 

For they found it was better, that stormy night, 

To lie down and sleep than to quarrel and fight. 
— Unknown 


Announcer: Thank you, boys! The story you will hear 
today is one that all of us like very much. It is an old 
folk tale “Rapunzel.” It will be told in parts. 

Jean Aldon will be the reader. 

Linda Jones will be the old witch. 

John McCann will take the part of the man. 
Ann Orton will take the part of the woman. 
Judy Johnson will be Rapunzel. 

And Richard Allen the prince. 

Now the story “Rapunzel.” 
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Rapunzel 

In a little German village there was a wonderful 
varden. In it were gay, beautiful flowers and many kinds 
if luscious vegetables: long rows of crisp, yellow beans, 
sreen peas, crinkly lettuce, turnips, carrots, and cu- 
cumbers. And there was a fine, large bed of rampion 
(which is called “rapunzel” in Germany) The garden 
was very well cared for and everything in it flourished. 
{round this beautiful garden was a high stone wall. 
But, even if there had been no wall there was little 
danger of anyone going into the garden for it belonged 
to Mother Gothel, a witch who terrified all the country. 

Neighbors of the witch were a man and his wife who 
were very happy. At last they were going to have a baby 

-the child they had prayed and longed for. While she 
was waiting for her baby the woman would stand and 
look at the witch’s garden. How she wished she could 
taste those fresh, crisp vegetables! She had always been 
very fond of rampion salad and when she looked at 
those plants in the witch’s garden her mouth watered 
and she thought to hersel’, “I must have some rampion, 
at any cost — but, what’s the use to think of it? No 
one ever gets anything from Mother Gothel’s garden.” 
And she turned away sadly. 

But, it seemed she could not forget. Every day she 
looked at the fresh, green rampion; every day she 
wanted it more and more. She lost weight, and began 
to look pale and tired. Her husband noticed this and 
when he asked about it she replied. “‘l have a strange 
hunger for some of the rapunzel in the witch’s garden. 
I’m afraid I'll die if I don’t get some.” The husband 
thought, “I’m afraid of that wicked witch, but my wife 
must not die. I love her so much that I'll do anything 
for her.” 

So that night he climbed over the high wall and into 
Mother Gothel’s garden. Hurriedly he dug up a handful 
of rampion plants and carried them to his sick wife. 
“Oh, thank you so much, my dear,” she cried in delight. 
“Tl make a big, juicy salad right away.”’ Greedily she 
ate it, and although she felt better after eating it soon 
the old craving for the rampion came back; in fact, she 
wanted it even more than before. And she became pale 
and miserable again. 

The man knew that he must get his wife more ram- 
pion as he could not let her die. Quietly he slipped over, 
the garden wall. Tho’ it was night there stood Mother 
Gothel, the wicked old witch herself; He was terrified 
and pleaded with her, “Oh, please, Mother Gothel,” 
have mercy on me! I am not really a thief. I’m doing this 
only to save a life. My wife will die if she cannot get 
some of this rampion to eat.” 

“Tf it is as you say,” said the witch, “then you may 
have all the rampion necessary to make your wife well 
and strong again. But, only if you make me a promise— 
that when your child is born you give it to me. I will 
care for it as a mother.” The man had been sohorrified 
that he hardly knew what he was saying, and so in his 
fright, he made this awful promise. 

Not long after this a beautiful baby girl was born; 
and soon Mother Gothel came to get the child, as the 
man had promised. The mother and father both 
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begged and cried; but the witch would not change her 
mind. She tore the baby from her mother’s arms and 
carried her away with her. After the very plants which 
had caused so much grief she named the child Rapunsel. 

Rapunzel was a pretty little girl with long, lovely 
hair, fine as spun gold. When she was twelve years old 
the wicked old witch took her to the woods and shut 
her up in a very high tower. There was no stairway up 
to it and no door; gnly one tiny window at the very top. 
Sometimes Mother Gothel came to visit the child. She 
would stand under the window and call, 

“Rapunzel, Rapunzel, 

Let down your hair.” 
Then Rapunzel would take her long braids, wind them 
once or twice around a hook outside the window, and 
let them fall down to the ground. This made a ladder for 
the witch to climb and in this way she got to the window 
at the top of the tower. 

This went on for a year. Of course, Rapunzel was very 
lonely, hidden away in the high tower. She often sang to 
help pass the time. A young Prince was riding through 
the woods one day when he heard soft music in the 
distance. He followed the sound of it, but found only a 
tall, ugly tower with no stairway or door. He wanted 
to see the sweet singer, but did not know how to get to 
the top of the tower. Every night he came and stood 
hidden behind a tree listening to the lovely singing. 

What was his surprise one night when he saw an ugly 
old witch come limping up to the tower! She stopped 
at the foot and called, 

“Rapunzel, Rapunzel, 

Let down your hair.” 
Immediately, two golden-yellow braids came down 
from the window. The witch hung on them and climbed, 
up, up, up and into the tower window. 

“So that’s the ladder to the tower,” thought the 
Prince. ““Tomorrow night I’ll try it.” The next evening 
he went back and called, 

“Rapunzel, Rapunzel, 

Let down your hair.” 
At once the lovely hair tumbled down, the Prince 
climbed the silky ladder, and stepped through the tiny 
window up above. 

Since Rapunzel had never before seen a man she was 
afraid when she saw the handsome Prince. But, he was 
friendly and kind, saying, “You have nothing to fear. 
When I heard your lovely singing I had to see you.” 
They talked together for a long while. Rapunzel 
enjoyed having someone with her. Finally, the Prince 
said, “‘Will you come with me and be my wife?” He 
seemed so good and gentle that Rapunzel felt sure that 
he would be more kind to her than Mother Gothel. So 
she said, “Yes, I will be happy to go away with you, 
but how can I get out of this tower? If you come every 
night, and each time, bring a skein of silk, I will weave it 
into a strong, long ladder. Then, when it is finished I 
can climb down on it and go away-with you. And be 
sure to come late at night for the witch always comes 
earlier.” 

Rapunzel was happy now for every night the Prince 
came and brought some silk. The ladder was getting 
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longer and was almost completed. The old witch had 
suspicioned nothing. But, once Rapunzel forgot and 
said, ““Why does it take you so long to climb up here, 
Mother Gothel, when the Prince can come up in just a 
minute — oh” 

“What!” screamed the witch, 

“Oh, nothing, nothing,” cried the poor girl. 

“What are you saying? I thought I had you safely 
hidden from the world. You wicked, ungrateful child!” 

The old witch was so angry she grabbed Rapunzel’s 
golden hair, twisted it around her left hand, snatched a 
pair of scissors with her right hand, and ritsch, rotsch, 
the lovely braids lay on the floor. And she was so 
cruel after this that she dragged the poor girl to alonely, 
waste land where she had to get along the best she could. 

Then the witch went back to the tower and fastened 
Rapunsel’s braids to the window hook; she sat in the 
tower and waited. Soon she heard the Prince calling, 

“Rapunzel, Rapunzel, 
Let down your hair.” 

When the braids were lowered the Prince climbed up 
eagerly, but found not his dear Rapunzel; instead a 
hideous, old hag who glared at him and mocked, 
“Ho, ho — so you’ve come to get your dear little wife. 
Rapunzel is lost to you; you will never see her again. 
I’m going to scratch out your eyes!” 

Heartbroken and in desperation, the Prince leaped 
out of the tower window. The plunge didn’t kill him, but 
the thorny thicket into which he fell, blinded him. Sad 
and sightless, he wondered from place to place, eating 
only berries and roots; and crying and grieving for the 
loss of his dear wife. 

After several months he heard a sweet and sorrowful 
song. He recognized the voice and hurried to it. When 
Rapunzel saw him she threw herself into his arms and 
cried with joy. Her tears fell on the Prince’s eyes — 
immediately they were healed and he could see as well 
as before. 

He could see his dear wife and their baby twins — a 
boy and a girl -- who had been born while Rapunzel 
lived in this desolate place. Now they were really happy! 
The Prince took Rapunzel and the little twins; to- 
gether they rode away to his kingdom where they lived 
happily ever after. 


On the mountain 
There is snow 

But there’s none 
Down here below! 

O, ho, ho, ho, ho-O! 


We Want Snow 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Announcer: You have just heard the story “Rapun- 
zel.”” Now we have work for you to do. Take your 
papers and pencils and see if you can write the answers 
to this Bird Riddles. Ready for the first one? James 
will read it. 

James: I come at the beginning of cold weather. I 
never sing here, but chirp shrilly. Sometimes I am 
called “Snowbird.” 

I am asmall, slate-colored bird with light under parts 
and bill. Am just about the size of the English sparrows 
and go around with them a great deal. When I fly you 
can see my white outer tail feathers. 

Can you guess who I am? 

If you have written the answer down Bill will read 
the second riddle. 

Bill: I stay with you all year — summer and winter — 
around barns, houses, and in streets. I have a gray 
crown and a black bib. My mate is gray with no black 
on her. We are not very popular birds, but we like 
people and build our nests anywhere near them — 
about buildings and in trees nearby. Each year we have 
three broods. 

One reason we are not liked is that we drive away 
birds that people think more desirable. 

Who are we? 

Now for the last riddle. Janet will read it. 

Janet: I come when winter comes. From the foot of 
the tree to the top I crawl, looking carefully into every 
crack in the bark for grubs. I usually go round and 
round the tree, gradually working my way up. When I 
get to the top I spread my wings and drop to the 
bottom of another tree where I begin all over again. 
I am brown. 

Do you know who I am? 


Announcer: Is everyone ready now to check the 
answers to the riddles? 


1. Junco 
2. English Sparrow 
3. Brown Creeper 


We hope you will be listening in next month when we 
will bring you the February Radio Hour. 
T.T.G. is now signing off. Happy New Year! 


North Wind, with your 
Bugle, blow; 

Blow us snow 
Before you go! 

O, ho, ho, ho, ho-O! 
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State Seal Poster 
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the — The Children Will Have Happy Hours 
 — With the Little Burro! 


‘ Bae, 4 Santa Fe is the Capital of New Mexico. 
In 1912 the Word “Territory”’ on the Seal 
Was Changed to ‘’State”’. 
Nickname: Land of Sunshine. 
Motto: It Grows As It Goes. 
State Flower: Yucca, Selected by the 
School Children in 1927. 
State Song: ‘“O Fair New Mexico.” 


Weaving of Woolen Goods Important 
Industry. 


Wild Grasses Feed the Sheep and Cattle. 
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BLACKBOARD BORDERS (Page 62) 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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A SEW-UP PUPPY TOY (Page 62) Helen Strimple 
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CUTTING BOARDS (Page 63) 


Louise D. Tessin 


KEEP ALL OurT- 
LINES FOR 
ORIGINAL 
DESIGNS VERY 
SIMPLE 


CONSIDER THE GRAIN 
OF THE WOOD FOR 
YOUR CUT-OUT 
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BEAN BAGS (Page 64) Louise D. Tessin 


FINS ARE LITTLE 
SIDE FAAPS 
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CHAIN STITCH 4 OUTLINE 
STITCH 


HAT ANO EARS 
BECOME FLAPS 
ON THIS BEAN 
BAG 
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WALKING PAPER DOLLS (Page 64) 


ATTACH To FINGERS 
WITH ELASTICS 
A.6-C. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Louise D. Tessin 


CUT AND FRINGE HAIR. 


CRUSH FRINGE FOR 
INTERESTING 
EFFECT. 


PATTERN 


MAKE A 
CUT BETWEEN 
CoAT AND 
TROUSERS X 


CuT FROM FOLDED PAPER To 
GET A RIGHT AND LEFT FOOT. 
TRY MAKING DoLLts WITH 


DIFFERENT FACES AND OTHER 
DETAILS. KEFP DESIGN SIMPLE. 
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CAN YOU FINISH THE PICTURE? Helen Strimple 


Joan has a new pet. It isa yellow kitten. 


The kitten likes to sleep on a soft rug. Draw 
around rug in the picture space around the 
kitten. The kitten drinks her milK froma blue 
bowl. Make a blue bowl beside the kitten. 
Draw a red ball on the round rug. The Kitten 


likes to play with the ball. 
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SNOW MEN Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


COLOR RAY - WITH: 
RED-BAND- CutT-ANO 
PASTE, 
A-SHEET: 
CUT+ TWU: SETS. 


GRAY 


“TRACE - OM-TRIPLE -FUOLD. 


LIGHT 
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BUILDING THE SNOW MAN PUZZLE I. Dyer Kuenstler 
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» polar-bear, seal, stag, girl’ 
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tens and a skate fastened t 
o a shoe 
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Mrs. Goose Sees the World 


Mrs. GOOSE arrived at the 
station in Animaltown just before 
the train came in. “‘Is there anything 
for me?” she asked the express 
agent, who was a big brown badger. 

madam,” he told her. ‘“There 
is nothing at all.” He had got very 
tired of being asked that question, 
over and over. Mrs. Goose had kept 
coming, all the last week, and she 
had bothered him. 

But she looked so disappointed 
that he asked, “What are you ex- 
pecting?”’ 

“Wait and see,” she told him, 
laughing. “It will be very easy to see, 
oh, very easy indeed!” 

Mrs. Squirrel and Mrs. Pop-Rab- 
bit had followed Mrs. Goose to the 
station. They were a little worried 
about her, for she had been acting 
so strangely. They knew something 
was up, and they wanted to find out 
what. 

“Do you know,” whispered Mrs. 
Squirrel, “I am afraid she has gone 


A NUMA UT OWN 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated By the Author 


and ordered something sent by ex- 
press. She has been pouring over 
that old catalogue she found behind 
the apple barrel in Mr. Gobbler’s 
Grocery.” 

“Look at her now,” said Mrs. 
Pop-Rabbit. “The train has just 
whistled — it is coming around the 
bend, and she is just frantic!” 

Yes, Mrs. Goose was craning her 
neck out, flapping her wings, and 
smiling. happily. 

The train stopped at the station. 

Mr. Pig got out, with a big bag of 
apples, munching. He had been to 
see his aunt Pink. Mr. Turtle 
crawled slowly out. He had been to 
visit some of his relatives, the mud- 


marsh turtles. Someone threw off 


some boxes for Mr. Gobbler’s Gro- 
cery. Tom Towser, the Animaltown 
postman, caught a bag of mail in his 
paws. Then there was some commo- 
tion down by the baggage car. 
Something big was being wheeled 
off, down a little ramp. 


*“Not me! No. thank you!”’ said Mr. Goat. 


“Oh — it has come at last!” cried 
Mrs. Goose, and half ran, half flew, 
down the platform. 

Mrs. Squirrel and Mrs. Pop- 
Rabbit followed. So did some others 
who always came to see the train 
come in. They liked the excitement. 

There was plenty, today! For a 
bright blue trailer stood on the plat- 
form. 

“And it’s mine,” laughed Mrs. 
Goose. “‘Just see the inside,”’ and she 
opened the door. “‘Here is the bed — 
it pulls down from the wall. Here is 
the stove. Here is the dish-and- 
kettle cupboard. A chair. A mirror. 
Won’t it be lovely to travel in? I am 
going to see the world!” 

But her friends didn’t say any- 
thing. They just stared. 

Then the train went on, with a 
wriggle and a squeak, as though it 
were very glad to have got rid of the 
trailer. 

When the noise was over, Mrs. 
Squirrel spoke. ‘““Mrs. Goose! You 
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haven’t bought a trailer? Where on 
earth did you get it?”’ 

“Oh, I found the advertisement in 
a catalogue. It belonged to a family 
of circus dogs. But they were get- 
ting tired of doing tricks, trav- 
elling around all the time. They 
thought they wanted to settle down, 
to retire, to live in the country. 
They said they were going to chase 
foxes. So, they were. ready to sell 
their trailer. It was all very simple. 
I bought it!” 

“It must have been very ex- 
pensive,” said Mrs. Pop-Rabbit, 
because that was all she could think 
of to say. 

“It was. It took all my money! 
But wasn’t it worth it? Just look, a 
whole house, on wheels. Won’t I 
have fun travelling around seeing 
the world, and all its curious sights?” 

Then Mrs. Squirrel stepped up to 
ask the big question, the one they 
had all been waiting for. She looked 
Mrs. Goose right in the eye. 

“But how,” she asked, “are you 
going to travel around? Who will 
pull the trailer? How are you going 
to get it from one place to the 
other?” 

Mrs. Goose had been smiling a 
happy smile when Mrs. Squirrel 
began to talk. But now she looked 
worried. 

“Why,” she said, “I don’t know. 
I never thought about that.” 

“Well, you’d better think,” 
grunted Mr. Pig, “indeed you had!” 


**See,”? said Mrs. Goose, *“*I am moving; travelling!’’ 


“Yes, here is this big thing,” went 
on Tom Towser, “and how are you 
going to get it home, even as far as 
your own front yard? Answer me 
that.” 

But Mrs. Goose couldn’t. She just 
sat down on the platform and shut 
her eyes. 

Then there was a rattle of wheels. 
Mr. Goat and his cart came around 
the corner of the station, to pick up 
the things for Mr. Gobbler’s Gro- 
cery. 

Mrs. Goose jumped up. “Please, 
Mr. Goat,” she said. “‘I am in rather 
a pickle. I have bought a trailer — 
see how lovely it is. A little house on 
wheels. But I have nothing to pull 
it with, and I want to go travelling, 
to see the world. Will you drag it 
for me?” 

Mr. Goat fixed his henny eyes on 
the trailer. “That big thing?” he 
asked. ‘‘No, thank you. I have a 
hard enough time pulling just my 
cart. I do not wish to drag a whole 
house — and with you in it, too. Not 
me. No, thank you!” 

Just then the badger expressman 
came out of his office. ‘““Time to get 
that thing off the platform,” he 
said. ‘“‘We do not allow goods to stay 
there more than fifteen minutes.” 

‘But how shall I get it off?” asked 
Mrs. Goose. 

“It’s yours, isn’t it? You must 
have had some plan when you 
bought it.” 

Mrs. Goose hung her head. “No,” 


she said. “I didn’t.” 

“‘She’s like that,” explained Mrs. 
Squirrel. “She doesn’t have plans. 
She just goes ahead without them.” 

“Well, I can’t help that,” the 
expressman went on. “But that 
thing must be got off the platform. 
It’s our rule, here at the station.” 

“We'll all have to help,” muttered 
Mr. Pig. “I shall have to put down 
my bag of apples, hungry as I am. 
If some of you will push, I'll pull the 
thing. We'll get it to Mrs. Goose’s, 
somehow.” 

“Oh, I'll help you drag it that far,” 
offered Mr. Goat. “We'll put it 
under her plum tree.” 

“And then what?” asked Mrs. 
Squirrel. “She shouldn’t have 
bought it in the first place. If we 
dump it in her yard, it will have to 
stay there — and no good to any- 
one.” 

‘*And she has spent all her money 
on it, too,” whispered Mrs. Pop- 
Rabbit. “How is she going to buy 
groceries? Or clothes? We shall have 
to support her. Oh, this is awful.” 

“That trailer must be moved, 
please,” said the badger, again. 

So they started moving it up the 
slope from the station. Some pushed, 
some pulled, and all the while Mrs. 
Squirrel and Mrs. Pop-Rabbit- were 
muttering about Mrs. Goose “‘Imag- 
ine! Buying a trailer — and nothing 
to trail it with!” 

When they got to the top of the 
slope they stopped to rest. They put 
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stones under the wheels, to keep the 
big thing from moving, for there was 
quite a hill on the other side. 

They stood around, resting and 
talking and worrying. Then all of a 
sudden Mrs. Squirrel cried out, 
“Look! The trailer is starting down 
hill — quick — catch it...” 

But it was too late. It had begun 
to roll. Faster and faster it went, 
straight toward Blue Pond, at the 
bottom of the hill. 

Then a long neck stuck out from 
the window of the trailer. ““See—” 
cried Mrs. Goose. “I am moving! 
Travelling!” 

They ran pell-mell after her. Even 
Mr. Pig forgot that he was big and 
heavy and hungry, and it was sur- 
prising how fast his legs went. At 
last, with a splash, the trailer 
stopped, right in the shallow waters 
of Blue Pond. 

It was Mr. Goat who pulled it out. 
Then Mrs. Goose opened the door, 
and hopped down. 

“‘Well, that worked,” she said. “T 
took the stones away, to start the 
wheels, for I have thought out a plan 
to see the world, without anything 
to pull the trailer. If I am very care- 
ful to always go down hill, and never 
up, I can travel. This was the first 
trip — and it was successful.” 

“And see where it landed you!” 
snapped Mrs. Squirrel. ““My dear 
Mrs. Foolish Goose, can’t you see? 
Don’t you understand? If you get 
the trailer down hill, how are you 
going to get it up again? Where 
there are downs, there are always 
ups. The world isn’t flat!” 

“I didn’t think of that,” mur- 
mured Mrs. Goose, again. 


I see the map of Iowa. 
I see Rhode Island, too. 

I even see Wisconsin 

With its rivers running through. 


*T°ll show you the atlas,’ 


“Well, you'd better think,” 
grunted Mr. Pig, “before it is too 
late.” 

Just then over the top of the hill 
came the badger  expressman, 
waving a little yellow paper. “A 
telegram for Mrs. Goose!” he 
shouted. 

Now Mrs. Goose never had a 
telegram in all her life, and she was 
afraid to open it. She put her wing 
over her eyes. 

“Read it,” she said. “‘Tell me 
what it says.” 

It was Mrs. Squirrel who did that. 

“It’s from the circus dogs. It says, 
“Will you let us buy back our trailer? 
We want to do tricks again. We do 
not like it in the country. We can’t 
chase the foxes. They chase us!’ ” 

“You’d better tell them yes,” 
said Mrs. Goose. “Say they can 
have their old trailer — if they will 
give me back my money.” 


Traveling in the Clouds 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOEL 


> said Mrs. Squirrel 


Mrs. Squirrel went to send the 
telegram. 

‘And now the thing can be loaded 
on the train again, and good rid- 
dance,” sighed the expressman. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Squirrel to Mrs. 
Pop-Rabbit, that night, “‘she doesn’t 
need to travel to see curious sights. 
If she just looks in the mirror, she'll 
see one.” 

“You mean there are other geese 
— but not such a big one,” said Mrs. 
Pop-Rabbit. 

“That’s just what I mean. But 
she needs cheering up now. I’m 
going to ask Old Lady Owl to lend 
me her big atlas She can look at 
travel pictures, right in her own 
house. I’ll show them to her, so she’ll 
be sure to stay put. No more galli- 
vanting around, to see the world.” 

“That’s right,” said Mrs. Pop- 
Rabbit, 


I see our whole United States, 
I see Alaska, too. 

I like to travel in the clouds. 
I think it’s fun. Don’t you? 
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MAYWILL DUDLEY SLOAN 


Bensamin woke with a start! 
What a RACKET, he thought as he 
scrambled out of bed and ran to the 
window. Bells were ringing, horns 
were blowing and people were run- 
ning all around banging things to- 
gether and calling out 

HAPPY NEW YEAR! HAPPY 
NEW YEAR! 

Then Benjamin remembered — 
THIS WAS THE WORLD BEING 
GLAD BECAUSE THE LITTLE 
NEW YEAR HAD COME — a 
brand New Year — three hundred 
and sixty-five days of school and fun 
and VACATION. Benjamin liked 
that. He began to call out as loud as 
he could... 

HAPPY NEW YEAR! HAPPY 
NEW YEAR! 

After awhile the bells stopped and 
everything was quiet again. Ben- 
jamin jumped back into bed and lay 
there. Why, this is January first, he 
thought ... what was it the teacher 
had said about January? Oh, yes, 
she had said that the month of Jan- 
uary was named for a very famous 
person, not a really truly person but 
a sort of imaginary person who lived 
— let me see? Benjamin couldn’t 
seem to remember when. He closed 
his eyes and soon he was — 

What place was this? Surely this 
was not Saybrook, the houses were 
3o queer! Instead of sloping roofs and 


big chimneys and picket fences there 
were tall houses, and buildings with 
fat columns. He dodged just in 
time as a bright red and gold chariot 
(he had seen pictures of them in his 
history book) raced by, rattling over 
the hig bumpy stones that made the 
road. He’d have to ask Dad to drive 
his new car down here some day — 
why they did not even have any 
automobiles at all! Benjamin almost 
laughed out loud when he saw the 
people, too. 

How could they dress in those long 
clothes! They must get in the way 
when they play baseball, thought 
Benjamin. He looked down at his 
nice brown shoes and felt sorry for 
these people who had only funny- 
looking sandals on their feet. My, 
he was glad he was only visiting this 
place, and didn’t have to live here 
ALL THE TIME! He knew he must 
be visiting, but couldn’t remember 
just how he got there. 

He seemed to feel that he had 
looked at pictures of a place like 
this before. Was it in a book? Oh, 
yes — at last he remembered ... In 
his HISTORY book. Benjamin 
didn’t like history. He was going to 
be a policeman or perhaps a fireman 
when he grew up, what was the use 
of learning about all those places 
and people who had lived ages and 


ages ago. Why this was 1951 — 
what those people did or thought, or 
what their names were, was no busi- 
ness of ours anyway. They had 
nothing to do with us — with how 
we live NOW! 

Just at that moment he saw a 
strange-looking man coming toward 
him. A man with a beard and curly 
hair, who seemed to be a very SPE- 
CIAL person. A tall man who was 
passing bowed low before him. 

“Greetings, Janus,” he called out. 

Suddenly Benjamin KNEW 
WHERE HE WAS ... and more 
than that, he knew WHO THIS 
WAS. His picture was on page 156 
of the History Book, at the begin- 
ning of the chapter on Roman Gods. 
Benjamin was glad that he had 
studied that lesson anyway. He felt 
better now. It was like meeting an 
old friend. 

WHY THIS WAS MR. JAN- 
UARY! Benjamin stepped up to 
him. “Hello, Mr. January,” he said 
politely. 

“Greetings, Benjamin,” replied 
Mr. January. 

‘How nice that he is so friendly,” 
thought Benjamin. Then, feeling 
quite at ease, he said, ‘““What are 
you looking at, Mr. January?” 

“Benjamin, I am looking ahead 
into the future.” 
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“Begging your pardon, Mr. Jan- 
uary,” said Benjamin, as he walked 
along beside the big man, “but 
aren’t your feet walking you in the 
WRONG DIRECTION? You're 
looking the OTHER WAY ... that 
is, your FACE, I mean.” 

Then Mr. January began to laugh, 
only it sounded like two people 
laughing, because, you see, Mr. 
January had TWO FACES! 

“I can see,” he laughed, “that 
you have not been studying your 
ROMAN HISTORY, Benjamin. 
SHAME ON YOU, do you not 
know that I am a very famous per- 
son?” 

“T don’t like HISTORY,” said 
Benjamin solemnly. “What’s the 
use of learning about people who are 
DEAD? In Saybrook, where I live, 
it’s New Years, 1951. People like 
you wouldn’t know what to do 
there. We’re different!” 

Mr. January sat down on a stone 
and motioned to Benjamin to sit 
beside him. Then he said quietly, 
“Benjamin, I’m going to tell you 
something ... and you can find just 


what I am telling you in your 
Roman History.” 

“Page 156,” added Benjamin. 

“All right, page 156. Now HERE 
I am called a Roman God, and my 
name is Janus. I have TWO FACES 
. . « THIS ONE, which looks into 
the past... SEE? And THIS ONE, 
which looks into the future,” and 
both of his faces smiled at Benja- 
min. “I am known as the keeper of 
the GATES AND DOORWAYS. 
You think that I am dead? That I 
am not of use to you in 1951? At 
this moment your world is standing 
at the gateway of a NEW YEAR... 
a New Year, a NEW MONTH... 
JANUARY, named for me, you 
know, Benjamin!” 

“Oh, yes, I know that, Mr. Jan- 
uary, Sir.” 

“The FIRST month of the New 
Year is named January after ME, 
because at the beginning of the New 
Year the world, and you, too, Ben- 
jamin, looks back at the OLD year, 
and thinks about what was done 


wrong, just as I do with ONE of my 


How Tova Found 


a New Home 
ADA M. PATTON 


Ann MARIE skipped as fast 
as her fat little legs would take her, 
her wooden shoes making a clicking 
sound on the cobblestones. 

She was on her way to Grand- 
father’s with a basket in which were 
“ebbleskiber” (little soft cakes as 
round as a ball) that Grandfather 
liked so much. 

But that was not the only reason 
Ann Marie hurried. 

Ann Marie would pass _ Lars’ 
house. Lars was the boy who had 
come to take away Tova, the little 
white kitten with the blue eyes, that 
Ann Marie had found sitting on 
her step. 

“If no one comes for it,’’ mother 
had said, “you may keep the 
kitten.” 


Just after she and mother had 
given Tova a bath and made her 
fur so pretty and white, Lars had 
come and taken Tova away. 

Soon Ann Marie saw the large 
red-stone house where Lars lived. 
And there, sitting on the front 
steps, his yellow hair standing on 
end as usual, was Lars. On his shoul- 
der, like a little white muff, sat Tova. 

Ann Marie stopped right in front 
of Lars. 

“I would have been very good to 
Tova,” said Ann Marie hopefully. 

“You are too little to have a 
kitten,” Lars said, stroking Tova 
until she opened her blue eyes and 
looked at Ann Marie, and then 
made a nice little purring sound. 

“What would you feed a kitten,” 
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faces, and then you smile and look 
happily forward toward a new and 
better year AHEAD — resolving to 
do all the good and helpful things 
which make life happier. That is 
where my OTHER FACE is looking 
now — and where YOU should look, 
too. 

Benjamin rubbed his eyes... the 
big houses became the walls of his 
room, the fat columns were just his 
bedposts, and not Mr. JANUARY, 
but FATHER, was smiling down 
at him. 

“HAPPY NEW YEAR, SON! 
Breakfast is ready!” 

It WAS a Happy New Year — 
and he would MAKE it so. Ben- 
jamin resolved not to tell anyone 
about his trip. 

“HAPPY NEW YEAR, POP,” 
he said gaily. “I'll be down right 
away.” And as he pulled on his 
sweater, he looked at the calendar. 
Then he carefully tore off a sheet 
and smiled happily at the new 
month, and said softly, “HELLO, 
MR. JANUARY!” 


asked Lars severely, “cake?” 

Ann Marie thought hard. Cake 
was very nice, but she remembered 
that mother had said, ““Too much 
cake will make you sick, but all the 
milk you can drink is good for you.” 

“TI would give Tova milk,” Ann 
Marie told Lars. 

“That is right,” Lars admitted, 
“but maybe she does not like you, 
anyhow.” 

He took Tova down from his 
shoulder and put her on the cobble- 
stones between them. 

““Now you call as loudly as you 
can, and I will call, and whoever 
the kitty goes to, shall keep her.” 

“Kitty, kitty,” called Lars in a 
tone so loud that it drowned out 
poor little Ann Marie’s “Tova, 
Tova.” 

The kitten did not hear Ann 
Marie, so went scampering back to 
Lars. 

“See,” said Lars, picking up the 
kitten, “it does not like you.” 

Ann Marie walked away, the tears 
filling her eyes. 
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If Lars had not called so loudly, 
he knew that the kitten would 


have heard her. 


Ann Marie walked sadly on, and 
then she saw Besta, (that is short 
for Bestafader, which is grand- 
father). 

He was standing at the gate 
waving his hat at her, his face all 
red, and his white beard tousled 
from the sea. 

““Karest, Karest,” he said (that 
meant Dearest, Dearest,) as he 
caught her up in his strong arms. 

“Look what I have for you,’”’ Ann 
Marie handed Grandfather the bas- 
ket. 

He lifted up the napkin. “Fine, 
fine.” 

Grandfather took her small hand 
in his rough one and together they 
went into the big room that was all 
of Grandfather’s house. 

Grandfather took the little cakes 
and put them in the crock on the 
shelf by the great brick stove. Then 
he went to a little tub that stood 
under the pump on the high bench, 
and lifted out a red fish. 

“This is for mother,” he said 
putting the fish in the basket. 

Then he felt in his pocket. 

“And this is for Ann Marie!’”’ He 
brought out a bright little wooden 
horse with a long tail and flowing 
mane, and with hooves just like a 
real horse. 

Always when the catch was in, 
and the fishing fleet was sailing for 
home, Grandfather whittled some- 
thing for Ann Marie. 

“It is a lovely horse, Besta,” 
Ann Marie said. ““Thank you very 
much.” She put the horse in her 
apron pocket. “Now I think I 
must go.” 

“Can’t you stay and visit a while 
with Besta>”’ asked Grandfather. 

Ann Marie hesitated. 

She knew Besta would tell her 
such wonderful stories of the sea — 
maybe about a whale —- Ann Marie 
liked that — but all she could think 
of right now was dear little Tova. 

“T think I should hurry back,” 
Ann Marie said finally. 

At the gate, she kissed Grand- 
father goodbye. 

Then she skipped down the street. 
Perhaps Lars would let her try 
calling Tova again. 


This time she would call so loud 
that it would blow the sails on the 
boats in the harbor. Just as Lars 
had, she would call, “KITTY, 
KITTY.” Surely Tova would hear 
that. 

When she reached Lars’ house, 
he was still sitting on the step. 
The kitten was playing with a leaf 
on the cobblestones. 

Ann Marie put down her basket. 
Lars pretended not to see her. 

Ann Marie took a deep breath, 
and then called as loudly as she 
could, Kitty, kitty.” 

The kitten put its pink nose in the 
air, and then came running to Ann 
Marie. 

She snatched it up in her arms. 


“May I have it now?” she begged. 
“You see, it does love me.” 


“All right,’’ Lars consented gloom- 
ily, “mother says we have too many 
cats, anyhow.” 

Ann Marie held the kitten close. 
It began making a little purring 


sound. Ann Marie was very happy. 
Then she looked at Lars. 

He was kicking the toe of his 
wooden shoe against the cobble- 
stones. 

Perhaps he had loved the kitten, 
too. But he already had a kitten; 
he had said so. 

Then Ann Marie’s eyes bright- 
ened. She reached into her apron 
pocket and took out the little 
wooden horse. It was a lovely horse, 
but it was not warm, and it could 
not purr. 

“Here,” she said, extending it to 
Lars, “‘you may have it. My Grand- 
father made it when he was coming 
home from the North Sea.” 

Lars’ grey eyes widened. 

“Golly.” He took the horse and 
turned it carefully around. 

A big grin spread over his round 
face, and he turned and hurried in to 
show the horse to his mother. 

Ann Marie picked up the basket, 
and hugging Tova close to her, she 
hurried home, too. 


Elfkin Ruby 


GLADYS CLEONE CARPENTER 


Gnome QUICKSTITCH was 
the tailor for all the fairies, ghones, 
and elves, who lived in and near 


the Children’s Glorious Garden. 
With cobweb thread, a bit of silver- 
sheen from a leaf, or velvet from a 
flower, Gnome Quickstitch could 
soon make a wonderful garment. 
And he was very clever, too, at 
making fairy wings. 

Nearly all his tiny customers 
were very pleased with their clothes 
as they danced along the moon- 
lighted paths in the Glorious 
Garden. 

But there was one, Elfkin Ruby, 
who was never quite pleased. So 
one silvery night when he went to 
the tailor shop, Gnome Quickstitch 
was not very glad to see him. He 
knew that Elfkin Ruby had some 
complaint to make. 

“What is the trouble now?’’ the 
tailor asked. 


“TI don’t like my tie,” the elf 


answered. “I wanted it to be red.” 

“T’m sorry,” said the tailor, “but 
I had no red material. Besides if 
your suit is green, I think you 
should have a green tie.” 

“T want a red one.” Elfkin Ruby 
was stubborn. “And I don’t like 
my wings either. There is no sound 
in them. I wanted them to hum 
and whir.” 

“Wings need to be stretched very 
tightly to make a sound,” said the 
tailor. “You wiggled so much when 
I took the measurements that 1 
couldn’t get them perfect. I can’t 
make you another pair until after 
the queen’s party.” 

“T don’t like the pillow you made 
me either,” the elf went on. “It 
won’t bounce the least bit when I 
sit on it.” 


“Pillows weren’t made to bounce 


” 


on,” said the tailor crossly. “I’m 


sorry, but I can’t help you tonight. 
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Perhaps you’d better be going. I 
am very busy.” 

As Elfkin Ruby went away he 
was scolding to himself. Soon he 
came to the edge of the garden. 
There he met Witch Hazel. She pre- 
tended to help people. But she was 
really a great mischief-maker. 

She asked Elfkin Ruby what the 
trouble was. When he told her, she 
said, ““Maybe I can help you. But 
we will need to work while the fairy 
world is asleep.” 

So the next morning the elf went 
to see Witch Hazel. But the bright 
sunlight hurt his eyes. He was ac- 
customed only to moonlight. 

“First,” said the witch, “pick me 
a red rose. Out of it I can fashion 
a tie.” 

When it was finished, Elfkin 
Ruby tried it on. But it wasn’t the 
style he wanted. However, the witch 
looked at him so sharply that he 
didn’t dare to say one word. 

“‘Now,” she said, “if you will go 
to the pond in the garden, you will 
probably find a pair of wings that 
some insect has outgrown. Bring 
them to me.” 

When the elf had done so, the 
witch fashioned the wings to fit 
him. He tried them on. They were 
much noisier than he had wished 
them to be. He opened his mouth 
to complain. But the witch gave 
him such a terrible look that he 
shut his mouth very quickly. 

“Now,” she said, “gather me some 
plant down, pieces of lichen, and 
some cobwebs. Out of them I'll 
make a pillow.” 

But lo! when it was finished, the 
pillow swayed and bounced too 
much. However the elf didn’t dare 
to say one word. Instead, he 
thanked the witch and went away. 

That night was the time of the 
queen’s party. When Elfkin Ruby 
saw the tailor, he walked away not 
wanting the tailor to see his crude 
garments. 

Elfkin Ruby tried to tone down 
his wings, but they were so noisy 
that the queen noticed it. “I 
wonder what that noise is,” she 
puzzled. “It’s so loud I can’t talk.” 

Very much ashamed, the elf 
stopped moving his buzzing wings 
and sat down on his thimble-like 
cushion. But it wasn’t long until 


the queen said, “Mercy! I wish you 
would stop that bouncing, it makes 
me dizzy.” 

Then she looked very sharply at 
the elf’s red, red tie. “I don’t be- 
lieve you had better stay in this 
realm,” she declared. “You have 
made yourself too different from 
others by never being satisfied.” 

So that was how it happened that 
the next day Elfkin Ruby found 
that his red tie was sewed fast to 
his green feathery suit. And he 
didn’t have much of any voice with 
which to complain. But, oh, what 
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a lot of noise his wings made for 
such a weak mite as he was. Then, 
too, he had a tiny thimble-like nest 
made of plant down, lichens, and 
cobwebs. It was fastened to a tree- 
branch where it could sway and 
bounce. Elfkin Ruby was a Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird. 

So there was no wonder that the 
human children who roamed the 
Glorious Garden by day said, ““That 
hummingbird is so tiny, and has 
such a dainty nest, it almost seems 
as though, at one time, he might 
have been a fairy or an elf.” 


Feeny, the Little Ghost 


DORIS |. BATEMAN 


Freny was such a little ghost. 
He didn’t like to go around scaring 
people, either, but because he was a 
ghost, he had to try. He told Murphy 
so, too. Murphy was the big black 
cat that lived around the corner, 
among the city ash cans. 

“Why, I’m so little I can’t even 
say ‘Boooooo"’ like a real ghost,” he 
said. “‘Listen!” 

Murphy listened. 

said Feeny. 

Murphy flicked one ear. “Nope —- 
*twon’t do,” he said. “‘You’ve got 
to be a lot more scarey than that. 
F’rinstance, look at me.” 

Murphy stood up. First he arched 
his back until he was twice as high 
as he was before. He fluffed out his 
tail until it was three times bigger 
than it should be. 

he said. 

Feeny shook in his little sheet. 
“That’s finel’’ he said. “Why, you 
even scare me!” 

. “Fine?” said Murphy. “It’s won- 
derful, that’s what it is. The only 
trouble is, I haven’t found a family 
that appreciates me.” 

“T don’t have a house to haunt, 
either,” said Feeny. “Let’s both go 
find a family, together. But it must 
be a house where there’s an attic.” 

“And there must be some dogs in 
the neighborhood, so I can scare 
them away,” said Murphy. 

“The city isn’t a good place for 


ghosts,” said Feeny. “City people 
don’t believe in attics any more. 
They don’t even believe in ghosts,” 

“The city isn’t a good place for 
scaring dogs, either,”’ said Murphy. 
“You can’t play fair, scaring dogs 
that people lead around on ropes. 
Yes, let’s find a good family that 
has no cat, and lives in the country 
where I can scare loose dogs.” 

“A family, without a cat, that 
lives in a house with an attic,’ said 
Feeny. 

Feeny and Murphy walked a long, 
long way. Soon they were out of the 
city, and into the country. They 
passed a lot of houses. Some of the 
families already had a cat, and that 
would never do for Murphy. Or else, 
where there was a family with no 
cat, the house didn’t have an attic. 
And that would never do for Feeny. 

They simply had to find a house 
with no cat, but with an attic. 

Feeny and Murphy grew very 
tired. It was almost night, and still 
they hadn’t found the right house. 
They climbed up and settled down 
to rest in the back of an old wagon 
beside the road. 

Murphy curled up at once, on 
top of an old potato sack. Even 
Feeny was so tired that he went to 
sleep, right beside Murphy. 

Feeny woke up first. The wagon 
was moving! 

“Git along, Macushla!” said the 
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driver-man to his horse. ‘My good 
wife, Mrs. Finnigan, will have the 
stew boiled to a mush, if we don’t 
get home soon.” 

Feeny could hardy believe his 
ears. It was the richest brogue he 
had heard since he left Ireland! He 
pushed Murphy, to wake him up. 

“Did you hear what I heard?” 
he said. 

“T hope the Finnigans don’t have 
a cat,” said Murphy. He yawned a 
big yawn, and began to wash his 
face. 

“And I hope they do have an 
attic,” said Feeny. 

Feeny and Murphy kept very 
still. The wagon was just about to 
turn into a lane, when they heard a 
great noise. 

“Woof, woof! Woof, woof — 
WOOF!” said a big dog. 

“You —- git!” said Mr. Finnigan 
to the dog. “And quit tryin’ to scare 
the livin’ daylights out o’ Macush- 
la!” 

In two minutes less than no 
time, Murphy jumped out of the 
wagon. He arched his back until he 
was twice as high as he was before. 
He fluffed out his tail until it was 
three times bigger than it should be. 

““PfsssssSSSSSSSST!”” he said. 

The big dog stopped. He turned 
in his tracks. 

“Yi-yi-yi-yi-yi-yipel” he 
tearing down the road. 

Mr. Finnigan took off his cap, 
and scratched his head. 

“Well, now,” he said. “That was 
as pretty a piece o’ scarin’ as I’ve 
seen since Murphy won the big fist 
fight in Londonderry. Come on, 
jump in again, cat, and I'll take ye 
home.” 

Murphy jumped back into the 
wagon. 

“*Murphy’ we'll be callin’ ye, 
from now on, if ye’ll be so kind as to 
stay and be our cat, since we have 
none,” said Mr. Finnigan. “The 
missus has plenty of cream, and to 
spare. She'll be more than tickled 
to see the likes of ye, when ye can 
keep the dogs away.” 

Feeny, glad as he was to hear 
that Murphy had found a house 
with no cat, felt very low in his 
little spirits. Suppose the Finnigans 
had no attic! 

Just then, Mr. Finnigan turned 


said, 


around and saw Feeny. Feeny’s 
little white sheet showed up just 
grand, in the dark. 

“Ho, now!” said Mr. Finnigan. 
*°Tis a cat and a ghost! This is my 
lucky day, all right, all right. Wait 
till the missus sees what I have 
brought home, this fine night. But 
*tis only a little attic we have, for a 
ghost!” 

Mrs. Finnigan could hardly be- 
lieve her eyes when Mr. Finnigan 
showed her Feeny and Murphy. Of 
course, Feeny stayed im the dark, 
where Mrs. Finnigan could see him. 

“Tis like the Ould Country, for 
sure!’”’ she said. “And me from the 
good town, Feeny — ‘tis ‘Feeny’ 
we'll be callin’ ye, little ghost! Now, 
with the black cat, Murphy, for the 
daytimes, to scare away the dogs, 
and the wee ghost, Feeny, to wail in 
our wee attic at night — what more 
could a body wish?” 

Feeny felt good all over. Murphy 
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stayed downstairs in the kitchen 
where Mrs. Finnigan put out a big 
saucer of cream, and a bit of fish to 
top it off. 

And Feeny — well, he whisked 
right up to the little attic before 
you could say ‘“Flibbertigibbit!”, 
and made himself right at home. 

Now everybody was happy. Day- 
times, Feeny could hear Murphy 
scaring the loose dogs away from 
the house for Mr. and Mrs. Finni- 
gan. But at night, when everything 
was mousey-quiet, Murphy, after 
having his saucer of cream, would 
sometimes come up to visit Feeny. 

Then, downstairs, they could both 
hear Mr. and Mrs. Finnigan laugh 
with joy, whenever Feeny said, 

It sounded just fine, up there in 
his little attic. Why, even if Feeny 
was such a little ghost, he didn’t 
even have to try to say ““Booooooo!” 
to scare people, any more! 


Tommy's 


Brother's 


Gift to the Birds 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


“Dip YOU have a nice Christ- 
mas?” Miss Brown asked the chil- 
dren as they sat in front of her the 
first day after their Christmas va- 
cation. 

“T did. I got a tinker toy set, a 
cowboy suit, some books, some 
games and lots of other things I 
can’t remember,” said Jimmy. 

‘All those in the first row that 
would like to tell what they received 
for Christmas line up in front,” said 
Miss Brown. 

Everyone wanted to talk about 
Christmas. After all the children in 
each row had finished telling what 
they got for Christmas, Miss Brown 
said, “I’m glad you all had such a 
grand Christmas. I know someone 
that didn’t have too good a Christ- 
mas.” 

“Whor” 

“T’ll give you a hint. They live 
outside,”’ suggested Miss Brown. 


(Class guess.) 

“Squirrels.” 

“Birds.” 

“That’s right, Jimmy, the birds, 
and I suppose the squirrels too if 
they could not find their nuts,” 
replied Miss Brown. “What could 
we do for them?” 

“We could give them 
bread.” 

“Yes, and I saved the Christmas 
cookies you brought to school and 
hung on the Christmas tree,’’ said 
Miss Brown. “Is there anyone that 
lives near school who has untrimmed 
his tree and does not want it any 
more?” 


some 


“T could bring our tree to school,” 
said Jimmy. “It is a big one, but 
I’m sure that Tommy will help me.” 

“That will be fine. Can you bring 
it tomorrow?” 

“Yes, I can.” 
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The next day Jimmy and Tommy 
dragged the tree to school. 

“Thank you, Tommy, for helping 
me bring the tree to kindergarten.” 

“I’m glad I could help you, 
Jimmy,” answered his brother. 

“Here is the tree,”’ said Jimmy to 
Miss Brown. 

“‘That’s a fine tree. See if you can 
find the janitor. Ask him if he will 
freeze the tree in the ground for us 
outside our large kindergarten win- 
dow.” 

“That’s a good place, as we can 
watch the birds eat from our room,” 
said Jimmy. 

Jimmy found the janitor. He 
froze the tree in the ground right 
away. By the time the children 
were ready to go home, it was ready 
for them to hang the cookies on. 

“After you all are in line, I'll give 
you a cookie to hang on the tree. 
Then you can go right home,” said 
Miss Brown to the class as they 
were just about going to put their 
wraps on to go home. 

The children hung the cookies 
very carefully on the tree. They 
hung them up high so the dogs 
would not eat them. The tree looked 


very pretty trimmed with animal 
cookies all decorated with gay 
colors. 

“T like our tree now. It is a useful 
tree,” said Jimmy. 

“Yes, it is. You can keep it that 
way by bringing cookies or bread to 
school and putting it on the tree 
whenever you see that the birds have 
eaten most of the food from it. I am 
sure the squirrels would like some 
nuts under the tree,” said Miss 
Brown. 

“Squirrels like bread, too,” said 
Jimmy. 

“Yes, they do. Do you suppose a 
squirrel might climb up on the tree 
and eat one of the cookies?”’ asked 
Miss Brown. 
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I met him coming home from school 
His blue eyes shining bright 

And clutched within his chubby hand 
A rabbit — painted white 

His round face wore an eager look 

Of joy he soon would share 

His stubby shoes refused to walk 

And danced as if on air. 


Somewhere a waiting mother must 
Feel bountifully repaid 

By this crude patterned gift of clay 
His little hands have made 

And in the after years of life 

When childhood dreams depart 

The memory of the love it bore 

Will fill her lonely heart. 


“I think so. We will have to 
watch to find out.” 

The next day the children hurried 
to school, as they wanted to see if 
any of the cookies were gone. They 
found some had been eaten. Every 
now and then they would peek out 
the window to see if any birds were 
eating the cookies. 

*‘Look,”’ called Jimmy. ‘‘See the 
birds at our tree.” 

Some of the children raced to the 
window. 

“‘Now you scared them away,” 
said Jimmy. 

“You'll have to come over to the 
window on your tiptoes the next 
time you see the birds,” said Miss 
Brown. 

Sometimes the children would see 
ten birds eating at one time. Most of 
the birds were sparrows, but the 
children didn’t mind, as they had to 
have food too. One day a blue jay 
flew over to the Christmas tree. The 
children thought it looked very 
pretty. 

Perhaps you would like to trim a 
tree for the birds. How many dif- 
ferent birds do you think would 
come and eat from your tree? 


Gift 
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G3 THE COOKY CIRCUS 


by HELEN STRIMPLE 


MOTHER 

(33 put on her - She was going to help 
bake cookies inn the 


dough, then cut YOO sprinkled 


and on Top of ZO. Then cut 
a SELL trom the dough .<4F gave him a raisin 
& . They made a next. A , a 
anda fat Yee. soon followed. 
This 1s fun! said( 3 pressing a raisin on the 
ee . “we'll use all the rest of the dough 
Tor one big cooky, smiled watched 
to see what that last cooky would be. 


{7 cut big s, a little SW” and a ong St 


laughed( “Now we have 
a COORY CIRCUS!” 
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Puggy, the Porcupine 


CAROL CONNER 


Pusey, the porcupine was 
angry. When Puggy was angry, just 
one thing happened. The two little 
squirrels didn’t know why Puggy 
should care if they played under the 
oak tree. But when he came lumber- 
ing through the brush they could 
see he was getting angry. 

“Come on!” cried one of them. 
“Into the tree before it happens!” 

“Coming!” said the other, and 
they whisked up the tree trunk. 
Just in time, too, for Puggy stamped 
his hind feet, and swung his spiny 
tail back and forth, rattle, rattle, 
rattle! The quills on his shoulders 
and his tail stood out sharp and 
prickly. The two little squirrels 
were glad to get out of reach. 

They hugged tight against a limb 
and stared between the oak leaves 
at Puggy. 

“Now why did I do that?” he was 
muttering. ““Why did I try to hit 
those squirrels with my quills? 
They were in the spot where I 
wanted to play, but we could have 
played there together. Only when I 
saw them there I got so mad that my 
quills stood up and I swung my tail 
and I scared them away.” 

Puggy sat down in the sunshine 


and sighed. “That’s just the way lL 
am, I guess.” 
He shut his eyes, and before long 
he was in the middle of his afternoon 
nap. While he slept, Jill and Bill 
Rabbit came softly through the 
forest and stood watching him. 

“I’ve heard Puggy hasn’t any 
friends at all,’ whispered Jill. 

“No,” answered Bill. “He always 
gets mad and hits everyone with 
his quills. Who wants to get stuck 
with quills? They hurt!” 

“It’s too bad.” Jill wiggled her 
little pink nose. “I'd like to play 
with him. He’s fun when he isn’t 
angry.” 

““Ssh!”’ warned Bill. 

Puggy grunted and woke up. 
Right in front of his eyes, when he 


.opened them, were the rabbits! 


“Stop staring at me while I’m 
asleep!” he growled, and _ rattle! 
raitle! rattle! went his tail with the 
stickery quills. 

“Ouch!” squealed Jill. Both rab- 
bits hopped big fast hops into the 
forest. 

“Wait!” called Puggy. “I didn’t 
mean to hurt you. I was so mad 
when I saw you standing there 
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watching me sleep! Come back, and 
Jl pull out the quill.” 

“No thank you!” answered Jill. 
“I’m not coming near you again. 
Bill will pull out the quill for me.” 

So Puggy was alone again. 

“T’'ll just have to do something,” 
he said to himself. “I never have 
anyone to play with. I'll just have to 
watch myself. If I didn’t get mad I 
wouldn’t hit other animals with 
my quills. But I do get mad. That’s 
just the way I am. Oh, dear!” 

Late in the afternoon Puggy got 
hungry for some spruce tree bark. 
He went into the forest looking for 
it, snuffing and muttering to him- 
self. 

All of a sudden he came into a 
clearing by a little stream. What 
fun! A plump brown beaver was 
building a dam of sticks and mud. 
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On the bank stood a baby raccoon, 
four or five chipmunks, and a fawn 
with a spotted coat. They were all 
watching the beaver build. 

Puggy walked toward them quiet- 
ly. But the beaver saw him. SLAP! 
went his tail against the water and 
away he swam. All the other animals 
scurried into the bushes at the 
beaver’s warning. 

But the little spotted fawn was 
curious. He tiptoes back and peeked 
between the leaves of a blackberry 
bush. He saw round, stickery-look- 
ing Puggy, staring all around, look- 
ing for the animals. 

And Puggy saw two big brown 
eyes peering out of the blackberry 
bush. He looked a little harder, and 
he saw the whole fawn, not at all 
hidden by the scattered blackberry 
leaves. 

“Hullo,” grinned Puggy. 

The fawn stepped out. “I’m 
Fleet,” said the fawn. “Who are 
you?” 

““Puggy the porcupine,” said Pug- 
gy. “Will you play with me?” 

“Sure!” said Fleet. He started 
leaping and frisking about Puggy. 
“Catch me!” 

Puggy rumbled after the fawn on 
his stubby little legs. This was 
fine! He was playing a game! 

Fleet ran between the trees, 
leaped over a fallen log, swished 
around a bush and stood watching 
Puggy. 

Puggy began to get cross, “How 


can I keep up with a fawn?” he 
grumbled. never catch him. 
He’s just teasing me. I won’t play!” 

His quills stood up straighter and 
straighter. He said to himself, “I’m 
getting mad —”’ 

Just then he stumbled over one 
of the sticks the beaver had col- 
lected. He fell right on his nose. 
That made Puggy SO MAD! 

“Fleet!” he squealed. 

Fleet ran back to him when he 
called. Puggy was surprised. Usually 
animals ran the other way. 

“Oh!” said Fleet. “You’ve hurt 
yourself, Puggy! I’m sorry! Can I 
help you?” 

Puggy felt queer. His quills were 
all ready to hit Fleet. He was angry, 
and he always swished his tail and 
hit someone with his quills when 
he was angry. ““That’s the way I 
am,” he’d told himself a million 
times. 

But Fleet was right there, his 
nose almost touching Puggy, and 
much as he wanted to, Puggy 
wasn’t hitting him with his quills. 

“Shall we play a_ sitting-down 
game now?” asked Fleet. 

Puggy stared at Fleet the fawn. 
Fleet was a friend. He didn’t want 
to hurt Fleet. He’d just hang onto 
those quills. 

“Sure!” smiled Puggy. “Let’s 
play a sitting-down game. And if the 
others come back they can play too. 
I won’t hurt them. That’s the way 
1 am now!” 


Wandering Minstrel 


B. F. BISHOP 


Bos. THE bobolink, dressed in 
his new wedding garments, was fly- 
ing over the old, weedy meadow. 
His glossy, black-feather coat, with 
its bright yellow and white trim- 
mings, glistened in the May sun- 
light. Across the morning air came 
his rollicking song, the notes fairly 
tumbling over each other, so happy 
was the singer. 

“Bobolink! Bobolink!” The 
tinkling notes came over the mead- 
ow. The happy bird had arrived 


that morning from southern Brazil. 
He was not at all tired in spite of 
his two-thousand-mile trip. He was 
happy to be home again in his north- 
ern weed-patch. 

“Bobolink! Bobolink!’ Bob sang 
his name again and again. On the 
old rail fence at the edge of the 
meadow, another bird was sitting. 
“Trualy! Trualy!” His voice came 
across the spring air. It was the 
red-breasted bluebird who had ar- 
rived from the southland a few 
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weeks before. 
“Hello!” to Bob? 

Mother Woodchuck, who had 
been taking a nap, awoke and peeped 
out of her door. She sat up and lis- 
tened. She smelled the clover in 
Farmer John’s meadow on the other 
side of the fence. She saw Father 
Woodchuck lying on a rock sun- 
ning himself. 

Then she whistled softly. Her 
whistle meant, “Come out, children. 
It is only Bob, the bobolink, singing 
his crazy song. Come out and eat 
your breakfast.” 

Bob slid down the breeze and 
alighted on the old rail fence, where 
he continued his bubbling, rollick- 
ing roundelay. 

The Nature Man, on the porch at 
Farmer John’s farm, sat up and 
listened. 

“So you are back, Mr. Bobolink,” 
he said. “You and your little wife 
will soon be building your nest. I 
shall look for it.” 

But Bob and his mate did not 
start to build their nest until a 
certain tall buttercup was in bloom. 
Bob’s little buff-colored, black- 
streaked mate had found the tiny 
hollow underneath the tall buttercup 
plant, and had known at once that 
it was just the place for their little 
home. 

This little hollow was not far 
from the pasture brook, where Mrs. 
Bobolink could take a bath or get a 
drink- during the hot summer days 
while she would be sitting on her 
precious eggs. She had thought this 
all out as she sat on the old rail 
fence one morning after she had 
found the hollow. 

A few days later they began to 
build the nest. It was wonderfully 
hidden in the little hollow. It was 
built of dried leaves, weed stems, 
coarse grass, and lined with finer 
grass. And its roof was made of 
yellow buttercups and their green 
leaves. What a beautiful nest it was. 
When it was finished, Bob and his 
mate stood and gazed and gazed at 
it. 

Then Bob mounted into the air 
and sang his most rollicking, bub- 
bling song, while’Mrs. Bob slipped 
onto the nest and placed a little 
lavender-lined, pearly-gray egg in it. 
What a precious home it was then! 
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Every day after that she laid an- 
other egg in the little nest until 
there were four of them. Then she 
began to sit on them to keep them 
warm. She only left the nest when 
she was hungry or thirsty, and then 
she hurried back so that the precious 
eggs would not get cold. 

Bob sat on the rail fence so much 
of the time, singing to his little mate, 
that the Nature Man decided that 
the nest could not be far away. So 
one morning, when the mother bird 
was having her daily bath in the 
pasture brook, the man walked care- 
fully around the old, weedy meadow. 
Under every bunch of buttercups he 
peeked until, when he was about 
ready to give up, he suddenly spied 
it. 

For several moments the man 
stood and gazed at the four pretty 
eggs in the nest under the yellow 
blossoms. ‘Then he turned slowly 
away. 

“T mustn’t be here when she re- 
turns,” he said to himself. 

Then one summer day there were 
four little birds in the grass-lined 
nest. How busy the parent birds 
were then. Bob had very little time 


The Second Grade Illustrates 
Favorite Books 
(From Page 17) 
(red shoes on) leading the dance at 
the May Day Festival. 

A pretty pony, Blaze, had for his 
master, Billy, a little boy who loved 
horses more than anything else. One 
day when Billy was out riding on 
Blaze they discovered a forest fire, 
rode fast for help; and became 
heroes. This was told by C. W. An- 
derson in **Blaze and the Forest 
Fire’? — Published by The Mac- 
millan Company. 

In “The Pet Show” by Cath- 
erine Beebe, illustrated by Robb 
Beebe, published by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press there were blue rib- 
bons for every pet at Billy and Jane 
Marie’s show. Tiptoe, the kitten, 
was the prettiest; Mrs. Quack- 
quack, the duck, the noisiest; Boots, 
the pony, the strongest; and Pokey, 
the turtle, the slowest. 

Helen drew the chubby little pig 
with the cork-screw tail, who was 
worried about getting too fat. How 


to sing now. From behind the rail 
fence, the Nature Man watched the 
mother and father birds bring wee- 
vils, cutworms, and grasshoppers to 
fill the little, open mouths. It did 
not seem possible that four little 
birds could eat so many insects. 

Day after day went by and the 
little ones grew and learned to fly. 
Then the parent birds taught them 
to eat weed seeds. By the time the 
little ones were grown, there were 
many little weed seeds that would 
never bother Farmer John. 

August came, and it was time for 
the family to start for the southland. 
Bob had changed his wedding gar- 
ments for some of duller hue. The 
next morning all the members of 
the bobolink families who had 
spent the summer on the old, aban- 
doned farm, flew away together. 

On their way, they were, to the 
land of southern Brazil, where the 
golden sun would shed his vertical 
rays in the southern zone and cause 
it to be summer there while the snow 
would lie deep in the northern, 
weedy meadow, covering the little 
home nest under the frozen butter- 
cups. 


he finally became satisfied with his 
well-rounded figure is told and 
illustrated by Helen and Alf Evers 
in **The Plump Pig.” Pub. Rand, 
MeNally Co. 

In January when much time must 
be spent indoors we hope you will 
interest your boys and girls in illus- 
trating books. They'll love it! 


Safety Poster 
(Page 40) 

The Safety Brownie says, “Keep 
your sleds off the street.”’ The streets 
are to be used by motor vehicles and 
it is difficult for a driver to see a 
small child sliding along the street 
on a sled. So’always play with your 
sleds in a safer place than the street. 

Color the poster: 

Color the brownie’s trousers, 
jacket and cap green with yellow 
trim. Make his shoes, shirt and 
sled red. Color the sky a gray blue 
and make white snowflakes on top of 
the blue-gray coloring. 

Mount on a red background with 
a border showing around the poster. 
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On and on they flew, through the 
golden sunlight or the bright moon- 
light. It didn’t matter to them 
which it was. 

In Maryland they stopped for a 
feast of wild rice. In South Caro- 
lina they found fields of cultivated 
rice. How fat they grew. It was no 
wonder that the southern people 
called them rice birds or butter 
birds. 

On, over the West Indies and 
across the sea they flew. It was a 
warm day when they reached south- 
ern Brazil, that land where flowers 
bloom in January, and where the 
north wind is hot instead of cold, 


and where the south wind is cool in- 
stead of hot and muggy. 

But the bobolinks did not mind. 
It was warm and there was plenty 
to eat. They spent a happy winter 
in the southern country, but when 
spring came, they left their Bra- 
zilian home and flew to the weedy 
meadow by Farmer John’s farm 
where they knew there would be 
plenty of yellow buttercups to shel- 
ter a little home nest. 


A Sew-Up Puppy Toy 
(Page 43) 

Trace the puppy pattern off onto 
white paper or cloth. Cut out on 
heavy outside line and cut two, one 
for front and one for back. Color in 
the features and markings, using 
brown and white spots for thepuppy. 
Pearl button eyes may be sewed into 
place before the front and back are 
joined. Also a red cloth or paper 
tongue may be cut, using the pattern 
on the page and inserting the wide 
upper part through the dotted line 
of the mouth which should be 
clipped for this purpose. 

The front and back may be joined 
by using needle and yarn and sewing. 
The toy may be stuffed with 
cotton, kleenex or crumpled scraps 
of paper. 


January Blackboard Borders 
(Page 42) 

The bird house or branch may be 
used separately if préferred. Candle 
and books, too, may be adapted 
separately or used in other ways. 
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Cutting Boards 

(Page 44) 

Here is a simple problem in wood- 
work, that costs no more than 
lumber salvaged from packing boxes 
and a small amount of stain, shellac, 
varnish and steel wool. However, 
for boards of a goodly size, a heavier 
lumber is more suitable. 

The designs may be used as given. 
They may be used as an underlay 
for a hot plate at the table. The 
designs may serve as inspiration for 
original ideas of your own. Be sure 
to keep all outlines simple. The 
boards can be painted in gay oil 
colors on one side, leaving the cut- 
ting side, or the side upon which you 
place the hot dish, natural, and fin- 
ish both sides with good varnish. 

Considering the beauty of natural 
wood, we offer the following direc- 
tions for finishing the work to re- 
tain the grain of the wood. 

If you desire to enlarge the de- 
signs, mark the paper into half-inch 
squares. (Connect the notches on 
the opposite sides of the printed 
page.) Upon a piece of scratch paper 
draw an area of the same number of 
squares as cover either design, only 
make your squares one inch wide. If 
the resulting enlargement is too big 
for your lumber, make your squares 
three-quarter inch in size. Now draw 
into every one of your squares ex- 
actly what you see in the corre- 
sponding small squares of the 
printed page. You will make a per- 
fect enlargement. 

Take your drawing to the window, 
and on the wrong side of the paper, 
carefully go over each detail of the 
design with a soft drawing pencil. Do 
not scribble over the surface, as this 
will result in untidy work. The black 
lines on the wrong side of the paper 
will now serve as a carbon paper for 
tracing the design onto the clean 
wood. 

Be sure the wood is smooth and 
free from scars. Trace the outline 
and the hole to hang the board by 
first. Saw out the design and bore 
the hole. Sandpaper all parts 
smooth. Now trace on all details. 
Keep the work CLEAN. Go over all 
details or character lines with a soft 
lead pencil, about the width of the 
lines shown. The lines should be 
slightly indented. 


Now, with a fine brush, and a 
mixture of half wood alcohol and 
half shellac, carefully paint all parts 
that are to remain natural wood. 
Apply sparingly, but be sure to 
cover the surface wel. Paint up to 
the black pencil marks. When the 
first coat is dry (about an hour) 
apply a second coat of pure shellac, 
and later a third. The shellac will 
prevent the stain, with which we 
now paint the remaining areas, from 
running over the black lines. The 
edges of the board and the back 
may be stained, or coated with 
shellac for natural finish. 

Next, we paint in the remaining 
parts with wood stain. The latter 
can be bought in small cans. But it 
also can be mixed by adding a little 
tube oil color to gasoline, turpen- 
tine or turpentine substitute. Van- 
dyke brown produces a walnut tone, 
and nice browns of golden oak, etc., 
are made from brown, or brown and 
a bit of red, or a bit of orange, mixed 
with thinner. Do not make stain too 


dark. 


After the stain is dry, give the 
entire board a coat of good varnish. 
When that is thoroughly dry, rub 
the surface smooth with fine steel- 
wool or pumice powder and linseed 
oil, 


Alphabet Work Pages 
(Pages 22-23) 


Here we have two more pages to 
add to the series of word-finding 
lessons, writing and then coloring 
the pictures. The words to be se- 
lected from the first three verses 
start with the letter O, and with P 
from the last three verses. The illus- 
tration for the first verses has the 
two children in it. Write the words 
on the dotted lines beneath the 
picture. The picture of the little 
girl and the pond correlates with the 
last three verses. Coloring the pic- 
tures completes the lesson. 


Explain to the children about the 
different tints and shades of colors, 
and mixed colors as, yellow-green, 
blue-green, red-orange and yellow- 
orange, blue-violet and red-violet. 
Some crayon boxes contain all these 
variations, but they can be arrived 
at by lightly applying one over the 
(Turn to Page 64) 


A teen-age boy and girl, strug- 
gling to make a New Hampshire 
apple farm pay, put on a fas- 
cinating play about the early 
settlers. The play can easily be 
adapted by any community to 
fit its local history. Miss Bailey 
is a past editor of American 


Childhood. Ages 12-15 — $2.50. 


Enchanted 
Village 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
Illustrated by Eileen Evans 


Send for free illustrated catalogue. 


THE VIKING PRESS 
18 E. 48th St., New York 17 


THIS VALUABLE BOOK 


TO PARENTS 


Every parent should have 
this new book. If you 
want to be prouder of 
your children both now 
and later in life, write 
today. The book is free; 
no obligation. Simply 
address 


PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 121, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


, RULERS & 
YARDSTICKS 


Y ARDSTICK 
MANUFACTURED BY (hk 
\ 


NOVELTY CO,, INC. 


P. ©. BOX 30, SENECA FAL!S 5, NEW YORK 


Spare Time Money is easy to make taking 
subscriptions for American Childhood. 
Write for details — American Childhood 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Every day after that she laid an- 
other egg in the little nest until 
there were four of them. Then she 
began to sit on them to keep them 
warm. She only left the nest when 
she was hungry or thirsty, and then 
she hurried back so that the precious 
eggs would not get cold. 

Bob sat on the rail fence so much 
of the time, singing to his little mate, 
that the Nature Man decided that 
the nest could not be far away. So 
one morning, when the mother bird 
was having her daily bath in the 
pasture brook, the man walked care- 
fully around the old, weedy meadow. 
Under every bunch of buttercups he 
peeked until, when he was about 
ready to give up, he suddenly spied 
it. 

For several moments the man 
stood and gazed at the four pretty 
eggs in the nest under the yellow 
blossoms. ‘Then he turned slowly 
away. 

“T mustn’t be here when she re- 
turns,” he said to himself. 

Then one summer day there were 
four little birds in the grass-lined 
nest. How busy the parent birds 
were then. Bob had very little time 


The Second Grade Illustrates 
Favorite Books 
(From Page 17) 
(red shoes on) leading the dance at 
the May Day Festival. 

A pretty pony, Blaze, had for his 
master, Billy, a little boy who loved 
horses more than anything else. One 
day when Billy was out riding on 
Blaze they discovered a forest fire, 
rode fast for help; and became 
heroes. This was told by C. W. An- 
derson in **Blaze and the Forest 
Fire’? —- Published by The Mac- 
millan Company. 

In **The Pet Show” by Cath- 
erine Beebe, illustrated by Robb 
Beebe, published by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press there were blue rib- 
bons for every pet at Billy and Jane 
Marie’s show. Tiptoe, the kitten, 
was the prettiest; Mrs. Quack- 
quack, the duck, the noisiest; Boots, 
the pony, the strongest; and Pokey, 
the turtle, the slowest. 

Helen drew the chubby little pig 
with the cork-screw tail, who was 
worried about getting too fat. How 
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to sing now. From behind the rail 
fence, the Nature Man watched the 
mother and father birds bring wee- 
vils, cutworms, and grasshoppers to 
fill the little, open mouths. It did 
not seem possible that four little 
birds could eat so many insects. 

Day after day went by and the 
little ones grew and learned to fly 
Then the parent birds taught them 
to eat weed seeds. By the time the 
little ones were grown, there were 
many little weed seeds that would 
never bother Farmer John. 

August came, and it was time for 
the family to start for the southland. 
Bob had changed his wedding gar- 
ments for some of duller hue. The 
next morning all the members of 
the bobolink families who had 
spent the summer on the old, aban- 
doned farm, flew away together. 

On their way, they were, to the 
land of southern Brazil, where the 
golden sun would shed his vertical 
rays in the southern zone and cause 
it to be summer there while the snow 
would lie deep in the northern, 
weedy meadow, covering the little 
home nest under the frozen butter- 
cups. 


he finally became satisfied with his 
well-rounded figure is told and 
illustrated by Helen and Alf Evers 
in **The Plump Pig.” Pub. Rand, 
McNally Co. 

In January when much time must 
be spent indoors we hope you will 
interest your boys and girls in illus- 
trating books. They’ll love it! 


Safety Poster 
(Page 40) 

The Safety Brownie says, “Keep 
your sleds off the street.” The streets 
are to be used by motor vehicles and 
it is difficult for a driver to see a 
small child sliding along the street 
on a sled. So‘always play with your 
sleds in a safer place than the street. 

Color the poster: 

Color the brownie’s trousers, 
jacket and cap green with yellow 
trim. Make his shoes, shirt and 
sled red. Color the sky a gray blue 
and make white snowflakes on top of 
the blue-gray coloring. 

Mount on a red background with 
a border showing around the poster. 


On and on they flew, through the 
golden sunlight or the bright moon- 
light. It didn’t matter to them 
which it was. 

In Maryland they stopped for a 
feast of wild rice. In South Caro- 
lina they found fields of cultivated 
rice. How fat they grew. It was no 
wonder that the southern people 
called them rice birds or butter 
birds. 

On, over the West Indies and 
across the sea they flew. It was a 
warm day when they reached south- 
ern Brazil, that land where flowers 
bloom in January, and where the 
north wind is hot instead of cold, 
and where the south wind is cool in- 
stead of hot and muggy. 

But the bobolinks did not mind. 
It was warm and there was plenty 
to eat. They spent a happy winter 
in the southern country, but when 
spring came, they left their Bra- 
zilian home and flew to the weedy 
meadow by Farmer John’s farm 
where they knew there would be 
plenty of yellow buttercups to shel- 
ter a little home nest. 


A Sew-Up Puppy Toy 
(Page 43) 

Trace the puppy pattern off onto 
white paper or cloth. Cut out on 
heavy outside line and cut two, one 
for front and one for back. Color in 
the features and markings, using 
brown and white spots for thepuppy. 
Pearl button eyes may be sewed into 
place before the front and back are 
joined. Also a red cloth or paper 
tongue may be cut, using the pattern 
on the page and inserting the wide 
upper part through the dotted line 
of the mouth which should be 
clipped for this purpose. 

The front and back may be joined 
by using needle and yarn and sewing. 
The toy may be stuffed with 
cotton, kleenex or crumpled scraps 
of paper. 


January Blackboard Borders 
(Page 42) 

The bird house or branch may be 
used separately if préferred. Candle 
and books, too, may be adapted 
separately or used in other ways. 
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Cutting Boards 
(Page 44) 

Here is a simple problem in wood- 
work, that costs no more than 
lumber salvaged from packing boxes 
and a small amount of stain, shellac, 
varnish and steel wool. However, 
for boards of a goodly size, a heavier 
lumber is more suitable. 

The designs may be used as given. 
They may be used as an underlay 
for a hot plate at the table. The 
designs may serve as inspiration for 
original ideas of your own. Be sure 
to keep all outlines simple. The 
boards can be painted in gay oil 
colors on one side, leaving the cut- 
ting side, or the side upon which you 
place the hot dish, natural, and fin- 
ish both sides with good varnish. 

Considering the beauty of natural 
wood, we offer the following direc- 
tions for finishing the work to re- 
tain the grain of the wood. 

If you desire to enlarge the de- 
signs, mark the paper into half-inch 
squares. (Connect the notches on 
the opposite sides of the printed 
page.) Upon a piece of scratch paper 
draw an area of the same number of 
squares as cover either design, only 
make your squares one inch wide. If 
the resulting enlargement is too big 
for your lumber, make your squares 
three-quarter inch in size. Now draw 
into every one of your squares ex- 
actly what you see in the corre- 
sponding small squares of the 
printed page. You will make a per- 
fect enlargement. 

Take your drawing to the window, 
and on the wrong side of the paper, 
carefully go over each detail of the 
design with a soft drawing pencil. Do 
not scribble over the surface, as this 
will result in untidy work. The black 
lines on the wrong side of the paper 
will now serve as a carbon paper for 
tracing the design onto the clean 
wood. 

Be sure the wood is smooth and 
free from scars. Trace the outline 
and the hole to hang the board by 
first. Saw out the design and bore 
the hole. Sandpaper all parts 
smooth. Now trace on all details. 
Keep the work CLEAN. Go over all 
details or character lines with a soft 
lead pencil, about the width of the 
lines shown. The lines should be 
slightly indented. 


Now, with a fine brush, and a 
mixture of half wood alcohol and 
half shellac, carefully paint all parts 
that are to remain natural wood, 
Apply sparingly, but be sure to 
cover the surface well. Paint up to 
the black pencil marks. When the 
first coat is dry (about an hour) 
apply a second coat of pure shellac, 
and later a third. The shellac will 
prevent the stain, with which we 
now paint the remaining areas, from 
running over the black lines. The 
edges of the board and the back 
may be stained, or coated with 
shellac for natural finish. 

Next, we paint in the remaining 
parts with wood stain. The latter 
can be bought in small cans. But it 
also can be mixed by adding a little 
tube oil color to gasoline, turpen- 
tine or turpentine substitute. Van- 
dyke brown produces a walnut tone, 
and nice browns of golden oak, etc., 


_ are made from brown, or brown and 


a bit of red, or a bit of orange, mixed 
with thinner. Do not make stain too 


dark. 


After the stain is dry, give the 
entire board a coat of good varnish. 
When that is thoroughly dry, rub 
the surface smooth with fine steel- 
wool or pumice powder and linseed 
oil, 


Alphabet Work Pages 
(Pages 22-23) 


Here we have two more pages to 
add to the series of word-finding 
lessons, writing and then coloring 
the pictures. The words to be se- 
lected from the first three verses 
start with the letter O, and with P 
from the last three verses. The illus- 
tration for the first verses has the 
two children in it. Write the words 
on the dotted lines beneath the 
picture. The picture of the little 
girl and the pond correlates with the 
last three verses. Coloring the pic- 
tures completes the lesson. 


Explain to the children about the 
different tints and shades of colors, 
and mixed colors as, yellow-green, 
blue-green, red-orange and yellow- 
orange, blue-violet and red-violet. 
Some crayon boxes contain all these 
variations, but they can be arrived 
at by lightly applying one over the 

(Turn to Page 64) 


A teen-age boy and girl, strug- 
gling to make a New Hampshire 
apple farm pay, put on a fas- 
cinating play about the early 
settlers. The play can easily be 
adapted by any community to 


fit its local history. Miss Bailey 
is a past editor of American 


Childhood. Ages 12-15 — $2.50. 


Enchanted 
Village 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
Illustrated by Eileen Evans 


Send for free illustrated catalogue. 


THE VIKING PRESS 
18 E. 48th St., New York 17 


THIS VALUABLE BOOK 


TO PARENTS 


Every parent should have 
this new book. If you 
want to be prouder of 
your children both now 
and later in life, write 
today. The book is free; 
obligation. Simply 
address 


PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 121, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


RULERS & 
YARDSTICKS 


P. ©. BOX 30, SENECA FAL!S 5, NEW YORK 


Spare Time Money is easy to make taking 
subscriptions for American Childhood. 
Write for details — American Childhood 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Alphabet Work Pages 
(From Page 63) 


other. These variations of color 
quality add interest and charm to 
the picture. 


O is for order, 

Omit and obey; 

For once and for only 
And often, they say. 


O is for oak, 

For open and ours; 
For Olin and Olga 
Picking the flowers. 


O is for owl 

And good old October; 
For out, on and oats, 
Off, oar and over. 


P is for peach, 

For pear and for prune; 
For purse and for penny 
And a picnic in June. 


P is for pilot, 

For plane and for pull; 
For praise and for pass, 
And a pail that is full 


P is for pony, 

For pond and for pool; 
A park and some peanuts, 
And a place that is cool. 


Bean Bags 
(Page 45) 


Making original designs for bean 
bags can be as challenging a prob- 
lem for creative expression as any 
art problem. Here we have two sim- 
ple illustrations given in original 
size. 

Cut all patterns (fish, fins, clown, 
hat and ears) with three-eighths ex- 
tra edge all around to allow for 
seams. 

FISH ... From double cloth cut 
pattern for fish. Trace the eyes, 
mouth and cheek on cloth with car- 
bon paper. If the cloth is white or 
light yellow, the areas about the 
eyes may be colored deep yellow 
and orange with wax crayons, and 
the mouth bright red. 

Before embroidering the character 
lines, place a clean piece of paper 
over the crayon colored cloth and 
press with a medium hot iron so wax 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


will penetrate the textile. Do this 
for both sides. Embroider the char- 
acter lines in chain stitch or outline 
stitch, using any dark colored cot- 
ton. This includes lines on tail. 

Next, cut fins for each side from 
double cloth. Sew seams on three 
sides. Turn inside-out and press. 
Sew into place on sides of fish. Then 
add character lines, sewing through 
fin and fish. 

Now, place right sides of fish to- 
gether and sew seam all around, 
leaving a small opening (114 inches) 
either above or below tail. Clip seam 
edge at points necessary on tail so 
cloth will lie smoothly when ma- 
terial is turned. Press. Sew across 
base of tail. 

Fill fish with beans. Sew opening 
closed with tiny whipping stitches. 

CLOWN .. . Cut ears and hat 
from double cloth, sew around three 
sides, turn inside-out and _ press. 
Trace character marks on face of 
clown. If white cloth or unbleached 
muslin is used, color the eyes light 


blue, nose and mouth bright red and © 


cheeks red-orange. Press and em- 
broider lines. 

Baste hat and ears to face as 
shown in detail. Place circle for back 
of head over face and sew seam all 
around except opening (x). Turn 
inside-out and press. Fill head with 
beans. Sew closing up neatly. Add 
hair of bright yarn. 


Walking Paper Dolls 
(Page 46) 


These simple paper dolls that are 
to be attached to the fingers with 
elastics offer hours of entertainment 
to children for indoor playtime. 

The patterns are easy to follow. 
They may be changed to suit given 
personages as Red Riding Hood, 
Simple Simon, Bo-peep and others. 


Somewhere at the base of the 
costume there should be two slits 
(x) for fastening the doll to the first 
two fingers of the hand. The shoes 
are fastened to the tips of the fingers 
with elastics. Three elastics are 


needed, one at -A, and one each at 
B and C. 

Trace and cut the designs using 
construction paper or paper of sim- 
ilar weight. Color details in clear, 
bright tones. 


College of Education 


Thorough Preparation for Teaching 


Nursery School Kindergarten, Primary and Upper 
Elementary Grades. Children’s demonstration school 
and observation center. On Chicago’s lovely North 
Shore. Beginning classes and specially designed 
courses for teachers and college osalinaien Fall, Mid 
year and Summer terms, Write for Catalog. 


K. RICHARD JOHNSON, PH. D.. Pres. 
Box 112A EVANSTON, ILL 


| MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


146 Kendall Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario, Canada 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 

PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 
For over 35 s we have represented 
Milton Brad Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


1020-22 Oak Street Kansas Citv 6, Mo. 


TEACHERS COME WEST WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH 


Kindergarten and Primary Teachers, we need you for the Best Pay- 


ing positions in the Best Cities in the West, including Ariz., 


Calif., 


Ore., Wash., which pay the highest salaries. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


S. NATL. BANK BLOG « 


(AM RUFFER Pe O MMe 


Icy Service 


Member 
N.A.T.A. 


DENVER, COLO 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers Agency in West 
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SOCIAL 


STUDY 
eS 
PROJECTS 
re 
In the study of farm or 
at home life, Plasteline mod- 
eling correlates naturally 
- with Social Studies. The 
Hg entire class may participate 
m- in working out this farm 
ar, project, some children mak- 
ing the house, some the 
people, some the farm ani- 
sits mals, etc. This gives each 
child an opportunity for 
Nn self-expression. Using Plas- 
ing teline in a variety of colors 
per ‘ adds realism and interest 


Children in Primary Grades 
do much better Modeling with 


PIA STE 


TRADE MARK 


for this material is so clean that it eliminates all the untidiness caused by 
ordinary clays. No aftermath of lost time in ‘‘cleaning up’’ is necessary 
where Plasteline is used — just put it away in its box until next time. 


PLASTELINE is always soft and pliable, making it possible to leave un- 
finished work of one lesson to be finished at another time. It does not shrink. 
It does not soil the hands. It requires no mixing before using but is ready 
for modeling when taken from the package. 


is footure of Use PLASTELINE for Modeling in Your School 


Plasteline. Rolled into thin Made in the following colors: 
strands, it clings together 450R_ Blue 456K Clay Color 4560B Gray Green 
_ and may be twisted, with- 450M Bronze Green 456J Cream 450A Terra Cotta (Red) 
| out breaking, into any de- 456C Dark Brown 
| sired form for baskets like 456Z Assorted, 4 colors, % lb. ea., 
| above or in flat strips for . Cream, Terra Cotta, Bronze 
**lattice work’’ effects. Green, Dark Brown 


— a Superior Plastic Clay for 
on’ BR Educational Use in all 
Ao 


<r ¢ School Grades 
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TRADE MARK 
Re. A 
MODELIN 


CLEAN + NON-POISONOUS ANTISEPTIC Write for circular showing ‘*Things to Make’’ with Plasteline 
ALWAYS SOFT AND PLASHC . FOR 


USE IN EVERY GRADE FROM KINDER 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


New York: 200 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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“Gor Best in Crayous . ia 
ti Milton Bradley” 


for MILTON BRADLEY means Quality, Color Value, Smoothness — and a tradition 


of 90 Years experience in production of color materials for early Art Education in School 
and Home. 


THAT’S WHY THE NEW 


CRAYRITE 


is a masterpiece in the crayon category. Every stroke of a CRAYRITE is a mark of perfec- 
tion — smooth, non-gritty, vivid in color. And the CRAYRITE package assortments 


meet every color need you will ever know, from the beginner’s ‘‘box of eight’’ to the 24-color 
assortment for advanced grades. 


CRAYRITE is made in two styles — the ordinary round crayon and the ‘‘No-Roll’’ (as 


originated by Milton Bradley Company) which doesn’t roll off the desk — an economy 
crayon because of less breakage. 


COLOR ASSORTMENTS and composition are the same in each type, as follows: 
8 COLORS IN TUCK BOX 24 COLORS 


Red Orange Yellow Green | An assortment of 24 beautiful colors in a patented, 


Blue Violet Senein Black Compacto telescope box for attractive display and 
easy color selection. 


Red Red-Orange Dark Green Silver 
16 COLORS IN TUCK BOX Orange Yellow-Orange Blue-Green Pink 
Red Blue Yellow-Green Black | Yellow Yellow-Green Red-Violet 
Orange Violet Blue-Green Brown | Green Blue-Violet Flesh 
Yellow Red-Orange Blue-Violet Flesh | Blue Turquoise-Blue Brown Gray 
Green Yellow-Orange Red-Violet White | Violet Dark Blue Black Gold 


Magenta 
Burnt-Sienna 


Ask your school supply dealer for these new CRAYRITE Crayons. You will like their smart 
package appearance. You will appreciate their finer quality. 


A PRODUCT OF... 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK: 200 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO: 811 So. Wabash 
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